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By N. M. Haldane (O.D.). 


A play in 3 Acts , a Prologue and Epilogue . 


CHARACTERS IN PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE. 
Two Englishmen. 

Two Natives. 


PLACE AND TIME. 

The Prologue and Epilogue: A Street in George¬ 
town, British Guiana. A.D. 1913. 

The Play : Saunes Bairos, a plateau in the Andes. 
Circa A.D. 1200. 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY. 
The High Priest. 

An Old Priest (formerly High Priest). 

Huata Mapac \ 

Acclo 

Amita |- (Priests). 

Bayso I 

A young Priest. 

Tapiro (a Novice, afterwards a Priest). 

Cahu Halpa (a gentleman of Saunes Bairos). 
Cotya (his wife). 

Coto (his elder son). 

Coraxi ) . 

Carila ) (his twin children). 

Loos, (a nurse). 

Dogota. 

Tleti (a blind man). 

Nayk. 

Teri. 

Nala. 

Tioto. 

Va'lli (Tioto’s Sister). 

Dorac. 

Macta. 

Paya. 

Toro. 

The Captain of the Guard. 

The First Guard of the Snow-line. 

Yupayo (another Guard). 

Third Guard. 

Priests. 

Novices. 

Men in the crowd. 

A woman in the crowd. 

Two Girls. 

Guards. 

Children. 

Perfect Race. 

—o— 


inz ACTION OF THE PLAY PASSES AS 


FOLLOWS 
ACT I. 


Scene i.— A room in Cahu Halpa’s house. 
Scene 2.—The House of the Law. 

Scene 3.— A prison cell. 

Scene 4.—Another room in Cahu Halpa’s 
house. 


Nine years elapse between Acts I. and II. 

AC 1 II. Scene i. —Huata Mapac’s School. 

Scene 2.—A room in Cahu Halpa’s house. 
Scene 3.—The House of the Law. 


Nine years elapse between Acts II. and III. 

ACT III. Scene i. —An open place in a town in 
Saunes Bairos. 

Scene 2. A room in Cahu Halpa’s house. 
Scene 3.—The House of the Law. 

Scene 4.—A room in Cahu Halpa’s house. 
Scene 5.—The snow-line on the mountains. 
Scene 6.—An open place in a town in 


Saunes Bairos. 

Scene 7.—-Morning on the other side of the 


mountains. 


Music of children’s song and dance—Mr. A. L. Pedder. 
Music of Nala’s song—Mr. W. A. Pickard-Cambridge. 

PROLOGUE. 

The Scene is a Street in Georgetown, British 
Guiana. 

Enter two Natives, wearing trousers, coloured shirts, 
handkerchiefs round the waist, and straw hats. 1st 
Native carries a basket of live guinea-pigs; 2nd 
Native a basket of dead ones. 

1st Native. Have you sold any couys yet ? 

2nd Native. Not yet. I think it is no use trying to sell 
them dead ; no one will buy them. They have forgotten 
how to cook them,—they eat tinned meats. Ugh ! they 
are fools. I must sell them alive to the English “like you 
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do, though even that can’t be much better, for you are as 
lean as the blessed St. Paul in prison ( crosses himself ) 
above the Church of our Lady. 

ist Native. I shall be fat enough soon. I will be able 
to buy all your couys, and stuffing too. There is a mad 
English sefior, who buys couys as if for a feast. I was 
to bring him some more here by noon. He has bought 
seven : may he buy seventy times seven more ! But he 
will not buy any, only those of the colour he wants. 

2nd Native. (Enviously ) You have all the luck. You 
have no patron saint, but your couys thrive, and, what’s 
more, they sell. 

1st Native. And he lets me charge anything. 

2nd Native. Would he buy mine for the skins ? 
ist Native. [Coming forward) Cht! Here he is. 

[Enter two Englishmen.) 

ist Englishman. Here’s my man. Have you brought 
some more guinea-pigs—couys—for me to-day? 

i st Native. Yes, Senor. Many beautiful couys. Be¬ 
hold these two exquisitely lovely little ones ! And they 
are only a quarter each. Think how cheap, Senor. 

ist Englishman. I’ll have that one [to second English¬ 
man) Do you see? It’s got a red nose spot. 
ist Native. Or perhaps these two— 

ist Englishman. I don’t want piebald ones without 
nose spots. Here, let me look ( taking basket). Hullo! 
This is a cinnamon, I believe! Yes, it’s got red eyes! 
Where did this couy come from ? What were it’s parents ? 

ist Native. It’s father was like it, and it’s mother was 
like it if she had not had a white spot. 

ist Englishman. Have you got any more cinnamons ? 
[to second Englishman) Did you ever see one except in 
England, or the one that American man—Roberts, wasn’t 
he ?—had ? 

2nd Englishman. No, it’s most interesting. You must 
try and get some more, and see if they are identical with 
Miss Sollas’ ones. I suppose you will take this one, and 
any more with red eyes ? 

ist Native. If the Senor wishes more, he could get 
them by careful mating of some of these [pointing to pie¬ 
balds) and their children. 

is* Englishman. No, don’t you s-ee man, I don’t want 
red and white couys, but more with red eyes like this. 

is* Native. Yes, Senor, I understand; indeed, if 1 may 
say so, I understood before. You wish for more couys like 
this, and you will get more if you will mate these as I 
might tell you, for they are the sons of two such as you 
desire, and — 

is* Englishman. Oh, that changes it, of course. You 
seem to understand breeding. 

is* Native. I have some art in it. Shall I tell the 
Senor which couys to mate ? 

is* Englishman. Oh I can do that all right. I wonder 
whether the children will carry white. 
ist Native. They will. 

is* Englishman. That’s a pity. I particularly want 
them without white. Still I can eliminate it in a few 
generations. 

is* Native. The Senor understands these things then? 
is* Englishman. [Patronisingly) Yes, I find out about 
them. You seem to know a lot too, but of course— 

is* Native. (Much excited) The Senor is a Seeker then ? 
May be, [hesitatingly) may be even a High Priest of the 
Law ? 

is* Englishman. What’s the man talking about ? What 
do you mean by “ the Law ” ? 


is* Native. The Senor is a seeker, and does not know 
the Law ? 

is* Englishman. No. 

is* Native. Nor of Saunes Bairos? 

2nd Englishman. No. What is Saunes Bairos ? [with 
interest). 

ist Native. The country which was governed by the 
Law, and, because of the Law, fell— 

2nd Englishman. First of all, what do you mean by 
the Law ? 

is* Native. The Law is the perfection of finding out 
what you are finding out, and by it men are governed so 
that their children may be according to the desire of the 
Law. 

is* Englishman. What on earth is he havering about ? 
2nd Englishman. I see; eugenics applied on a large 
scale to a country. [To Native) That is what I am 
working towards. 

is* Englishman. Oh you and your scheme ! We heard 
enough of that on the voyage. 

is* Native, {horrorstruck) To do again all that was 
done in Saunes Bairos ! Listen and I will tell you what 
shall follow. 

2nd Englishman. Go ahead then ! 

2nd Native. [Who has been hovering about, trying to 
attract the attention of Englishmen) Will not the Senors 
have the goodness to inspect first my beautiful, and never- 
too-much-to-be-admired-skins, which I will yet sell to 
these great and wise Senors only at the price of thiee foi 
is* Native. Go base-born ! Your mother did not come 
from beyond the snow-line! Listen then, Senors, and I 
will tell you the story of Saunes Bairos, and what befel 
there. 

is* Englishman. [Aside to 2 nd Englishman) Is that 
what he was jawing about before ? Do you want to stay ? 
He will only get more tin out of us. 

2nd Englishman. Hush ! [To Native) Tell me more 
about it. You say the country was governed by “the 
Law how ?— 

is* Native. First the Law was above all, and by the 
mouth of the High Priest it elected how many children 
any man might have, and for what qualities. 

2nd Englishman. Yes, we should have some sort of 
selection. 

is* Native. [Dreamily, looking over heads of audience, 
and pointing) And the nation became great, and lived in 
a great plain—Saunes Bairos—apart from the world, and 
a black river ran through the plain, and the mountains 
round the plain were black against the sun ; and, that the 
nation might not become greater than its dwelling-place, 
and go away over the mountains and be lost in the void of 
the outer world, therefore no man might have more than 
two children, except by the leave of the High Priest, and 
some had but one. This at least was what most of the 
priests themselves believed, and what they told to those 
few who questioned about the Law. But the real reason 
of the Law— 

2nd Englishman. He leans forward much interested, 
and lays hand on the arm of first Englishman who was 
about to interrupt. [Softly) Yes, yes. 

is* Native. The real reason was that a perfect race 
should be evolved—perfect in mind and body so that by 
and by the Priests should lead them out of Saunes Bairos 
to conquer the world. This reason none of the people 
knew, for the Priests said only that a thing was com¬ 
manded by the Law, and therefore it must be done; and 
after a time only a few of the Priests themselves knew the 
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meaning of the Law, and all the rest of the people knew 
only that the Law must be worshipped and obeyed. 

2nd Englishman. Ah, in my scheme everyone would 
understand the meaning of the Law, and so they would 
obey it. 

is* Englishman. ( Scornfully) Your scheme ! You don’t 
even understand yourself how the commonest spots (tap¬ 
ping a guinea-pig on nose ) are inherited. 

is* Native. (Disregarding interruptions ) Thus it was in 
Saunes Bairos, the nation under the Law. But afterwards, 
because the Law did not m grow with the minds of the 
people, things came to pass, as I shall tell you ; and be¬ 
hold now the Law was dead, and it is being born again in 
other lands than its own. 

Curtain. 


ACT I. Scene I. 

A House in Saunes Bairos. 

A curtain is hung across the stage, and before this is a well- 
made table, slightly carved, and a chair with a soft 
cushion. Cahu Halpa is walking up and down. He 
is a medium-sized man about 35, fair complexion, with 
rather long muddy-coloured hair, and a worried ex¬ 
pression. He has a tunic of grey wool with blue 
geometrical patterns, reaching to the knee and half-way 
down the arms, the edges trimmed with dark fur. 
A belt with a gold buckle and gold earrings, and a 
chain with some sort of insignia. His legs are bare, 
but he has leather sandals with gold clasps. Enter 
Loos the Nurse, dressed in clothes as ugly as those a 
modern nurse wears,—an unshaped green dress with 
a large pocket in front, no cap, and her black hair 
twisted in a knot behind. She has no sleeves to dirty, 
but bare arms. 

Cahu Halpa. Ah, at last! Is my wife well ? 

Loos. (Hesitatingly) Yes sir, the Lady Cotya is well, 
but I—I hardly— 

Cahu Halpa. (Impatiently) What is it, nurse ? 

Lobs. She has twins—a boy and a girl. 

Cahu Halpa. Twins! (Gasping). Twins! 

Lobs. I understand Sir that in your case the Law 
allows two children only. As the Lady Cotya tells me that 
you have already one son, who is among the novices to be 
initiated to-day, I must—take away—one of the twins, 
and it will be better to do so at once. Which is it to be ? 
I am sorry, sir, but— 

(Cahu Halpa covers his face). 

Cahu Halpa. Oh, but this is impossible! Let me 
think. I must go to the High Priest; he will never 
insist on the absolute fulfilment of the Law. Tell the 
Lady Cotya it will be all right. (Dropping his voice) I 
trust it will go right! (To Lobs) Do nothing anyhow 
till I come back. 

Lobs. Do not hope too much, sir, for when the Law 
has once decreed a thing it seldom alters it. 

Cahu Halpa. Yes, yes, of course, but do nothing in the 
meantime. The High Priest is in the House of the Law 
for the initiation, and he will give no audience—not even 
to an old schoolfellow—till the ceremony is over, so I can 
see the babies and my wife first. 

(Exit Cahu Halpa). 

Lobs. It is hard—a thing like that—but if the Law 
commands we must obey. Indeed its commands are 
strange, but however hard it may seem, yet it is right, 
although we understand nothing. (In a changed voice) 


Now that is what I tell people, but, for myself, I believe 
in the old tradition I learned from my mother, that the 
Law was made for the people, not the people for the Law. 
(Exit). 

Curtain. 

—o— 

Scene II. 

The Council Chamber of the Priests of the Law. 
Dark red curtains behind. Curtained space in the wall L. 
Ditto R. zvith altar and a flickering red light on it. 
In centre of stage a large chair, draped in red, raised 
on two steps. On this the High Priest is sitting. He 
is a middle-aged man, dressed in long robes of a plain 
dark colour over a gorgeous embroidered tunic of many 
harmonious colours, which hardly shows till he moves. 
He has a heavy gold chain round his neck and gold 
clasps to his sandals. Round him are Priests in simple 
tunics of plain colours embroidered in gold, with dark 
robes almost concealing them, fastened on one shoulder 
with gold clasps, on which the red light glints. On 
each side of the High Priest is a tripod with incense 
burning on it. Leaning over his chair is an old man 
with a wrinkled face, dressed in a long plain white 
robe. 

High Priest. Are all the necessary preparations made? 
Then bring in the novices. 

(Enter L. a Novice. He is dressed in a white arm¬ 
less tunic coming down to the knees. He falls on 
his knees before the High Priest). 

High Priest. (Speaking in a bored dull voice to the 
Priests) Has he who now is kneeling in the presence of 
the Law served for his full time, and done all those things 
which were appointed of old ? 

is* Priest. By the greatness and wonder of the Law I 
stand forth to affirm that he has done these things, oh 
Mouthpiece of the Law. 

High Priest. Is he fit to be appointed a priest and 
guardian of the sacredness of the Law ? 

is* Priest. Great and wonderful is the Law of whose 
holiness he is fit to be appointed priest and guardian. 

High Priest. Oh thou who art kneeling before me and 
in the presence of the Law, dost thou understand the 
mysteries of the Law, and dost thou know who I am ? 

First Novice. (His voice awed and frightened) Great 
and wonderful are the mysteries of the Law and passing 
the understanding of all men, but thou, whose wisdom is 
the father and councillor of them. 

High Priest. Son, hast thou ever felt doubt of the 
Law, the teeth of doubt like a rat at the doors of thy 
heart ? 

First Novice. Father I have felt doubt, but now it is 
gone, utterly, like a rat before the light of a torch. 

High Priest. Pass on my son and become a priest, 
righteous and pure before the presence of the Law. 

(Exit Novice to Right of altar, after bowing first to 
the Priests). 

High Priest. (To the Old Priest behind his chair) 
Nothing there for us. 

(Enter Second Novice, dressed as First Novice). 

High Priest. (To the Priests) Has he who now is 
kneeling in the presence of the Law served for his full 
time, and done all those things which were appointed of 
old? 

2nd Priest. By the greatness and wonder of the Law I 
stand forth to affirm that he has done these things, oh 
Mouthpiece of the Law. 
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High Priest. Is he fit to be appointed a priest and 
guardian of the sacredness of the Law ? 

2nd Priest. Great and wonderful is the Law of whose 
holiness he is fit to be appointed priest and guardian. 

High Priest. Oh thou who art kneeling before me in 
the presence of the Law, dost thou understand the 
mysteries of the Law, and dost thou know who I am ? 

2nd Novice. Great and wonderful are the mysteries of 
the Law and passing the understanding of all men, but 
thou, whose wisdom is the father and councillor of them. 

High Priest. Son, hast thou ever felt doubt of the 
Law, the teeth of doubt like a rat at the doors of thy 
heart ? 

2nd Novice. Father I have felt doubt, but now it is 
gone utterly, like a rat before the light of a torch. 

High Priest. Pass on my son and become a priest, 
righteous and pure before the presence of the Law. 

[Exit Novice to Right of altar, after bowing first to 
the Priests ). 

High Priest. {To Old Priest) Once again !—a dull 
father and mother give a dull son. How many of them 
there are in spite of all our work—your’s, mine, and that 
of all the High Priests before us. 

{Enter Third Novice dressed as before. He is 
Coto , son of Cahu Halpa and Cotya). 

High Priest. Has he who now is kneeling in the 
presence of the Law served for his full time, and done all 
those things which were appointed of old ? 

Huata Mapac. By the greatness and wonder of the Law 
I stand forth to affirm that he has done these things, oh 
Mouthpiece of the Law. 

High Priest. Is he fit to be appointed a priest and 
guardian of the sacredness of the Law ? 

Huata Mapac. Great and wonderful is the Law of 
whose holiness he is fit to be appointed priest and 
guardian. 

High Priest. Oh thou who art kneeling before me and 
in the presence of the Law, dost thou understand the 
mysteries of the Law and dost thou know who I am ? 

Coto. Great and wonderful are the mysteries of the 
Law and passing the understanding of all men, but thou, 
whose wisdom is the father and counsellor of them. 

High Priest. Son, hast thou ever felt doubt of the Law, 
the teeth of doubt like a rat at the doors of thy heart ? 

Coto. Father, I have felt the tooth of doubt, and it is 
gone like a rat— {pause, then impulsively and eagerly) but 
Father, it waits until the torch is carried out to came back 

and gnaw. , . , . 

High Priest. {Leans forward) What doubt is this 

that thou hast felt of the Law, oh my son ? 

Coto. Doubt of the Law and doubt of the wisdom of 
the Law. Doubt of the greatness and wonder of the Law, 
and why the Law should be. 

High Priest. {In a low voice to the Old Priest behind 
him) Will he do, think you, Father ? 

Old Priest. Question him, son. 

High Priest. {To Coto) You have doubted then of 
the reason of the Law, and why these things which seem 
so hard should be ? 

Coto. I have thought that these things were strangely 
unjust in the merciful Law, and what I have thought I 
may think again, and not have a true heart in the presence 
of the Law. 

High Priest. Wilt thou be content if I tell thee that 
these things are so, will be so, and must be so, and that 
there is a reason beyond the altar of the Law for their 
being? 


Coto. {Dully, after a pause) If my father says that 
these things are so and shall be so, then—I must believe, 
and the rat will be killed beside my heart. 

High Priest. (Aside to Old Priest) Will he do? 

Old Priest. No. 

High Priest. Let thy doubt die in the torchlight of 
truth, and so pass on and become a priest, righteous and 
pure in the presence of the Law. 

(Coto rises to his feet, Huata Mapac grips his 
hand, and he bows and passes to right but stops 
at the side of the altar, where he kneels , unseen 
by the Priests, who think he has passed out). 

High Priest. {To Old Priest) I had some hope of that 
one, but he is satisfied with this husk of the Law. His 
doubts are only skin deep, they have not gone far enough 
for him to see the heart. His father was my old school- 
follow and friend, but {he shrugs his shoulders) he would 
have a son like that! 

Old Priest. Yes, his doubts, such as they are, come 
from his mother. She should have married a man of 
better intellect; that mistake was in my time. 

(Enter Fourth Novice. He is Tapiro, a tall boy, 
with questioning eyes and unawed manner). 

High Priest. Has he who now is kneeling in the 
presence of the Law served for his full time, and done all 
those things which were appointed of old ? 

Fourth Priest. By the greatness and wonder of the 
Law I stand forth to affirm that he has done these things, 
oh Mouthpiece of the Law. 

High Priest. Is he fit to be appointed a priest and 
guardian of the sacredness of the Law ? 

Fourth Priest. Great and wonderful is the Law of whose 
holiness he is fit to be appointed priest and guardian. 

High Priest. Oh thou who art kneeling before me and 
in the presence of the Law, dost thou understand the 
mysteries of the Law, and dost thou know who I am ? 

Tapiro. Great and wonderful are the mysteries of the 
Law and passing the understanding of all men, but thou, 
whose wisdom is the father and councillor of them. 

High Priest. Son, hast thou ever felt doubt of the Law, 
the teeth of doubt like a rat at the doors of thy heart ? 

Tapiro. Father I have felt the teeth of doubt, and they 
bite at my heart even in the presence of the Law. 

High Priest, What doubt is this that thou hast felt of 
the Law, oh my son ? 

Tapiro. Doubt of the Law, and of the mysteries beyond 
the Law, and ( looking up boldly) of its reason and use. 

High Priest. {Aside to Old Priest) I will question 
him father. ( Old Priest nods). You have doubted then 
of the reason of the Law, and why these things which 
seem so hard should be ? 

Tapiro. I have doubted of all these things, father. 

High Priest. Wilt thou be content if I tell thee that 
these things are so, and must be so, and that there is a 
reason beyond the altar of the Law for their being ? 

Tapiro. {Dully) If the Mouthpiece of the Law says 
what the Law is, I must believe, I suppose. 

High Priest. {Eagerly ) With your heart ? 

Tapiro. Perhaps. 

High Priest. (From now onwards he is excited and 
speaks as to an equal). But you think these things are 
hard which are done by the Law ? 

Tapiro. {Emphatically) Hard indeed ! 

High Priest. You wish to know why this should be— 
w hy men should have only one daughter and women 
should weep for a son ? 

Tapiro. Yes. 
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High Priest. (Tentatively) You see that we are a 
large nation, and that around us are the mountains which 
we may not cross, for beyond them is the shadow of the 
Shadow of the Law, like the sun on a cloudless day. 
People live now between the mountains, like lamas in a 
field, and the food is between their feet, but if there came 
to be more people, and more people there would be if the 
Law allowed every man any number of children, then 
more and more houses would be built, and there would be 
more and more mouths to be filled, and people would buy 
from one another till orfe by one they found they had 
nothing to sell, and so one by one they would die, and 
when the new green corn came up, nothing would be left 
to eat it but the pumas and vultures that were gorged 
already on men dead of starvation. 

Tapiro. Some of this has been in my thought already, 
Father. But what would happen really if they crossed the 
snow-line and went over the mountains ? 

High Priest. They would behold the Shadow of the 
Law, and they would shrivel up body and soul like a leaf 
under a burning glass, and they would become nothing. 

Tapiro. (Sighing) So I have been taught! (Suddenly 
and violently) Father, is it true ? A leaf under a burning 
glass becomes smoke, as darkness becomes light. How 
could something become nothing? At any rate a man 
could not become nothing. It cannot be true, father. 

Old Priest. Yes, he will do. 

(High Priest nods to Fourth Priest, who speaks to the 
others who go out, leaving the Old Priest, and four 
who close round Tapiro. He hacks away suddenly 
terrified and thinking he has said too much). 

Tapiro. I—I did not— 

High Priest. Swear by the Law that you will not 
reveal what you shall hear. 

Tapiro. But what—oh I swear by the Law not to 
reveal what I shall hear. 

High Priest. By your belief in your oath, and your 
power to keep your oath, swear. 

Tapiro. I swear. 

High Priest. Swear by what you think when you are 
swearing, so that your thoughts may rise against you if 
you reveal. 

Tapiro. I swear ! 

High Priest. (Quickly, but clearly and earnestly) It is 
a great thing that has come to you to see beyond the 
Altar of the Law. Behold you shall become great among 
the Priests and at the council you shall not be thrust from 
the door like those (he points contemptuously to the 
curtain by which the other priests went out), those who 
oniy know that which I told you more than the common 
people—and they guess. This is the reason of the Law. 
We are breeding men. We find the best father and 
mother, and where they are the best children will be. 
The better the children the more of them we want. When 
we have enough men for our purpose—when the time 
shall be ripe—then, (he rises and flings back his mantle) 
then shall that fair and noble body of men and women, 
picked and chosen, go over the mountains, away from 
Saunes Bairos. In a year, in a month, in a hundred 
years they shall go—to a free country, where they shall 
not be trammelled with this reasonless ritual, and they 
shall live indeed and conquer the world. 

Tapiro. Beyond the mountains ! Conquer the world I 
Father! What is this? You said before—I don’t see 
how—what world is there but this? 

High Priest. (Exultingly) A great world, a fair world, 
my son, waiting for us, to which Saunes Bairos is as this 


room to Saunes Bairos, for to the High Priests has been 
handed down the knowledge of their forefathers. We are 
to the other nations as I am to the whole of the people, 
but when we go out, a perfect race, against them, we 
shall crush them as a man crushes a swarm of ants. 

Tapiro. (Not yet grasping it) But, Father, the Law— 
High Priest. Law! There is no law as you have 
understood it! What has been taught to you is foolery 
to deceive fools. It is a cloak for all — 

Coto. (Who has been resting on hands and knees 
listening, rushes from behind the altar, wild and stamping, 
hitting out with clenched fists). Sacrilege! Sacrilege! 
Enough ! Beasts, liars that you are ! You are not the 
Father I spoke with before, but a fiend in his likeness. 
True priests, to me ! Sacrilege ! The Law ! The Law ! 

(The Priests are at first too astonished to move and 
then close on him suddenly. One knocks him 
down, and as he is forced to his knees he strikes 
against the altar and knocks the light over and out. 
Silence for a moment in the dark). 

High Priest. Bring in lights! (Lights are brought). 
Bind him. Bring him to me. He shall begin to feel 
death this evening. It shall come on him slowly through 
the night, and let me see his head in the morning. 

(Priests throw a cloth over Coto's head and lead him 
away. Tapiro in the corner covers his face and 
cries). 

High Priest. (To Priests) Whose son is that ? 

Priest. The son of Cahu Halpa. 

High Priest. Go then. (Exeunt Priests, one of them 
leading Tapiro. Enter a Priest). 

Priest. Cahu Halpa waits without to crave an audience, 
oh Mouthpiece of the Law. 

High Priest. Bring him into the presence of the Law. 

(Priest brings in Cahu Halpa, who bows reverently.) 
High Priest . What is it you wish, oh son ? 

Cahu Halpa. (Speaking as if he had learnt it by heart) 
Oh, Mouthpiece of the Law, I have come as a suppliant 
before the all-merciful Law whose mysteries and wonders 
are as far beyond human understanding as I who am 
before the altar, and bow— 

High Priest. (Impatiently) Say what you have to say, 
my son, and leave this preamble. 

Cahu Halpa. The all-merciful Law and its Mouthpiece 
will perhaps bend earthward to hear the prayer and sup¬ 
plication of one who never— 

High Priest. What have you done, man ? 

Cahu Halpa. If the Mouthpiece of the Law would 
deign to hear my petitions which are indeed not meetly 
worded for the high ears of— J 

High Priest. (Rising, very impatiently) Answer my 
question ! 

Cahu Halpa. (Getting very nervous) The mysteries_ 

the mysteries of the Law which are beyond human under¬ 
standing will sometimes even— 

High Priest. If you won’t do as I tell you I must 
refuse you audience, Cahu Halpa ! 

Cahu Halpa. The Law has often in old days,_ 

High Priest. Will you — 

Cahu Halpa. I am shortening it all I can, Father! 
The Law has occasionally listened to the prayers of— 
High Priest. Go away then, if you will have it! 

Cahu Halpa. (Losing his temper) Well, I’ve had 
twins. There ! (supplicatingly) The Lady Cotya, my 
wife, has had twins. I have one son already, and the 
Law in its generosity allows us two children—only two— 
I thought perhaps that the Law might bend towards— 
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High Priest. (, Sitting down again) I am sorry, my 

son, but the Law is inflexible. 

Cahu Halpa. (< Catching at High Priest's knees) Oh 
Father, my son Coto is a good boy, and the babes are 
beautiful. Coto is a novice, but he will be a priest by and 
by and—oh Father, he is a good boy, a clever boy, and 
the Law has bent sometimes— 

High Priest. {Biting his lip) Cahu Halpa, your son— 
[quickly) —your son Coto has sinned against the Law and 
will die to-morrow. 

Cahu Halpa. {Horrified) Coto ! It can’t have been he ! 
Oh, Father, it can’t have been he! 

High Priest. It was your son. 

(<Cahu Halpa falls at High Priest's feet. High 
Priest raises him and pats one arm round him). 

' Cahu Halpa. ( Brokenly , half weeping) Father—have 
mercy on him—he is only a boy ! I will give all my land 
to the temples of the Law! I will—oh what could he 
have done ? Coto, my Coto. 

High Priest. He must die to-morrow. 

Cahu Halpa. Let me see him then, Father. ( Wildly) 
You are the father of all the people ! If they were all to 
die to-morrow you would see them. Ah ! Let me see 
him once— 

High Priest. I am sorry for you, but you may not. 

{Silence). 

Cahu Halpa. If the Law takes him away then leave 
me both the babies. Oh mouthpiece of the Law, leave 
me two children. 

High Priest. That is impossible. 

Cahu Halpa. What a little thing a life is to grant or to 
take away. A baby’s life ! A thorn in the foot, a slip or 
a chill, and the one child would be no more. Let me not 
die childless, give the old tree its two branches. 

High Priest. {Softening) Well— 

Cahu Halpa. {Eagerly) The Law will be merciful. 

High Priest. {Aside) The Law not I. {To Cahu 
Halpa). No. I cannot. Keep one child, that is better 
than nothing. You will have a son still. Now go. 

Cahu Halpa. {Beats his head) By our old friendship— 

High Priest. You must go. 

{Cahu Halpa stumbles out). 

High Priest. {Calls R.). Come here ! {Enter Priest 
right). Tell them to kill the boy in the morning, but 
not to touch him till then. ( Exit Priest). 

High Priest. {To Old Priest, who has not moved) I 
suppose I should not do this, but it is hard to torture a 
boy in cold blood. Oh, when we establish our kingdom, 
there shall be no death or sorrow by hand of mine, and 
{viciously) none of this Law, nothing but joy with our 
people—my people. 

Curtain. 

Scene III. 

A Prison Cell. 

Coto , in the same white tunic , but torn and bloody , 
is sitting thinking with fixed eyes, his hands 
clasped in his lap. The cell has a small barred 
window at one side, through which escape is 
impossible, and a door at the other. Its walls 
are of grey stone. 

{Silence). 

(i Coto's lips move quickly , and his face is troubled. 
Someone knocks at the barred window. Coto 
starts). 

Coto. What is that? 


Voice without. It is I, Huata Mapac. 

Coto. ( Jumping up) You ! How did you come here ? 

Huata Mapac. That is no matter. Tell me what you 
did to die this death ? 

Coto. Listen then, and avenge my death. I heard the 
High Priest and others of the priests talking—I kneeling 
beyond the altar of the Law. Their talk [he walks up 
and down excitedly) their talk was poison—sacrilege— 
and— 

Huata Mapac. Yes. What did they say ? 

Coto. ( Quickly) The High Priest said that the reason 
of the doings of the Law was to get men fit for his 
purpose—bad enough for it—and then to take them over 
the mountains, over the snow-line, and found a nation in 
the land beyond. For he said that Saunes Bairos was 
not the only nation nor the only world. For he said that 
the Law was made for this {almost shrieking) for him to 
take away the cleverest and best of the nation, and found 
with them such another nation as would crush and con¬ 
quer all the other world. 

Huata Mapac. “ Take them over the mountains ” boy ! 
“ Other world ” ! Are you mad ? 

Coto. I would I were. He said that all of what we 
know of the Shadow of the Law beyond the mountains 
was only a fiction and a cloak for this damned purpose of 
his. He said they might go soon ! Oh find out ! Pre¬ 
vent them—vindicate the Law before the eyes of the 
people. Tell my father, he will be true to the Law. 

Huata Mapac. But this is impossible ! 

Coto. I swear by the Law that what I said is truth, 
and he spoke truth too—deadly truth—the Law is a 
cloak for—oh help ! I know in my heart that the Law is 
true ; make me to believe it Father! 

Huata Mapac. ( Vehemently) Son, what the High 
Priests says about the mysteries of the Law being but a 
cloak for this is false. False as his words to us. The 
Law was before him, in the time of true priests. 

Coto. But perhaps they were all as false as he. 
{Bowing his head despondently). 

Huata Mapac. My son, it may be that what we believe 
about the Shadow of the Law beyond the mountains is 
false. But behind all these trickings and deckings we 
know that the Law is true. There’s a step—I must go ! 
You die a martyr—goodbye—your spirit will see me 
uphold the true Law. 

(Drops from the bars of window to which he has 
been holding). 

Coto. Here they come ! I must meet death then. I 
wonder if the Law is true? {Pause). Let me not falter 
in my trust now! {He bites his lips and clenches his 
hands, then clearly, as one enters behind him with a 
lifted spear) I believe in the whole truth of the Law. 

{Man aims spear at the back of Coto's neck). 

Curtain. 

Scene IV. 

The same as Scene I. 

{Cotya sits in armchair at the back of stage, her 
hands clenched on the arm of the chair. She is 
dressed in a loose blue woollen dress with gold 
embroidery, and her head is bent over the 
swaddled baby in her arms). 

(Enter Cahu Halpa and Loos). 

Cahu Halpa. You are sure that we are to keep the boy, 
Cotya ? 

Cotya. Yes, yes, be quick. 
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Cahu Halpa. Well, Loos, you know what to do. Take 
her and bring her up in every way as your own child that 
is dead. Call her Carila. Educate her as you would 
have done your own child ; let nothing want. 

Loos. Yes, Sir. How shall I teach her as regards the 
Law ?. 

(Pause, then Cotya , savagely and intensely). 

Cotya. Teach her to curse the Law. 

Loos. Of course I sympathise with you Madam, and I 
have seen enough of the apparent cruelty of the Law in 
regard to children, but— 

Cahu Halpa. Oh, use your own judgment. Here is 
the money. Ask for more when that is done, but now go. 

Loos. It is not for the sake of the money, Lady Cotya, 
but for your’s that I take the risk—and for the sake of my 
child, my only one, that is dead. ( Loos takes the baby). 

(Exit Loos. Cotya stands up, and then falls back. 
Cahu Halpa hurries to her and raises her, patting 
her arm clumsily). 

Cahu Halpa. There now, that’s all right. Come away 
dearest one. Surely you— 

Coyta. Yes, yes, there is no other way (shudderingly). 
It is better than what might have been. But it is hard, 
oh hard, and cruel! (Louder). Curses on the Law! 
Curses for ever on the Law which tears the children from 
the mother’s breast. Cursed be it always, for how can it 
thrive on the blood of babes? How— 

Cahu Halpa. Cotya, don’t say that. It is hard I know, 
but it is the decree of the High Priest and of the Law. 
Come it might have been worse— 

Coyta. Oh you are hard too. What do you know of 
the pain of it ? (Then with a revulsion of feeling). Oh, 
I know it is better than it might have been, Cahu, but 
still, still — 

(Exit). 

Cahu Halpa. And I still have to tell her about Coto ! 
How can I, now ? 

Curtain. 

—o— 

ACT II. Scene I. 

Nine years have elapsed since ACT I. 

Scene.—A School. L. a Bench: a Large Chair 
for Teacher R. 

(Enter Toro R .and Nala carrying a flute, and Paya 
who beckons to eight children, among them Teri, 
who come running in and jumping over the 
bench). 

Paya. Come! Come! 

(The children join hands round her and dance 
and sing). 

(Behind the others enter Macta, Coraxi, and Dogota 
carrying a basket with couys. Dogota sits on the 
floor with couys, feeding them. Macta sits on 
the bench a little beyond Dogota to extreme left. 
Coraxi on extreme right. They all sing. Be¬ 
tween first and second verses of the song enter 
Carila R. leading a blind boy, Tleti. Carila 
hurries him along so that he stumbles. She 
dumps him down on the bench beside Macta). 

Carila. There, Tleti, sit here and help Dogota to feed 
the couys. (Tleti leans over and feels the couys). 

(Carila springs towards the other children, joins the 
ring and begins to dance and sing. Teri breaks 
the ring and goes to Tleti). 


Teri. Are you all right Tleti ? 

(Tleti, who has held Carila's hand adoringly and 
smiled down on her in spite of her roughness, 
twists his shoulder from Teri's hand), 

Tleti. I’ll wait for Carila. 

(Teri kneels on bench beside him). 

Song. 

The gown at eve of lovely day 
Is blue so pale it might be white, 

With rosy clouds that dull to grey 
About her feet that shine so bright— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

Her feet that shine with silver light, 

But always hidden are below 
The purple hills that rise above, 

Or misty trees that seem to grow 
Grey as the breast of some grey dove— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

The breast of some grey woodland dove. 

Her mantle’s golden fringes curl 
About the sun, her ruby, set, 

And in her hair the moon, a pearl, 

Just shows, but gives no light as yet— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

The dear moon gives no light as yet 

Among those curls and cloudy fronds 
Until her lover comes, the night, 

And decks her out with diamonds 
And gives again her belt of light— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

Her starry belt of misty light. 

In frosty times so bright they dance, 

We see the mantle swing around ; 

The thousand diamonds enhance 
The blackness of its folds unbound— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

Her mantle swinging all unbound. 

But by the morn all pale again 
With purple fringes to the East, 

Her gown is washed by summer rain, 

To glad the eyes of man and beast— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare 
It glads the heart of man and beast. 

(Paya sits down on the ground in front of Coraxi, 
and the other children group themselves round 
her, as she sings the last verse to them. As the 
chorus ends, the other children begins to talk). 
Macta. Let me feed the couys, Dogota. 

Dogota. No you won’t; get away Macta! You can 
feed them if you like Tleti; here’s a leaf (giving him a 
green leaf). Give it to that one (guiding his hand). \ 
always feed them turn about. When I’m grown up I shall 
have a lot of couys and lamas in a big field. 

(Enter Huata Mapac R. with Nayk, an elder boy, 
who carries a basket of quipus. All the children 
rise, and stand till Huata is seated. Nayk sits 
between Macta and Teri. Carila sits on the floor 
at Tleti's feet). 

Huata Mapac. (This is the Priest who sponsored Coto. 
He no longer wears the heavy cloak of the initiation , nor 
indeed do any of the other Priests who come in later. He 
is as handsome as the High Priest, but of a different type, 
and without that assurance of triumph which marks the 
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faces of those Priests who are to he the future possessors 
of the world. Rather, Huata's expression is sad and per¬ 
plexed, which is not to wondered at). I will first hear 
Nala’s song, and then you and the other two must learn 
some more knots here [showing a quipu). 

Nayk. Yes, Father. 

Huata Mapac. Now, Nala ! [To Dogota) Take out 
the couys Dogota. 

Dogota. Yes, Father [Exit). 

Nala [sings) 

“ Who eateth the Snow, 

That makes the black river, 

He shall be happy 
Never, oh never. 

He shall float as a corpse, 

Down the black*shining river, 

And his soul shall float down, 

As weed on the river ; 

For ever and ever, as weed on the river.” 

[Re-enter Dogota, and sits down). 

Huata Mapac. Now I will show you some more knots. 
[To the children below) You had better listen to this 
children. I am explaining to Nayk, Teri and Nala how to 
make quipus. They are made of different coloured threads 
which are plaited together like this [showing the quipu). 
Each colour means some different idea, and the way they 
are knotted together shows how they are connected. 
From these threads are hung smaller threads, which 
mean different parts of the main ideas, [demonstrating) 
that are plaited together into a cord ; at the end of each 
cord a knot is put [demonstrating) like this, to prevent 
the threads slipping. 

Macta. And can you send any message by the quipus, 
Father ? 

Huata Mapac. Yes, but a very complicated message 
needs several quipus. It is easier to send numbers, and 
simple things like that, than ordinary sentences. Nayk 
is just beginning to learn to send difficult messages. 
Now you three, I want you to make up quipus meaning, 
first “ 500 lamas in two herds on the other side of the 
river” and second, “ there were 32 marriages in the town 
of Ganno last year.” You can do it with these threads, 
and the knots that you know. Practise while I attend 
to the little ones. [He goes back to chair). Macta, 
recite that passage of the Law beginning “ The Law is 
beyond.” 

Macta. [Stands up and recites rather badly). 

“ The Law is beyond our knowing, 

The Law is beyond our sight, 

The Law is above our showing, 

The Law is above our light.” 

[Macta sits down). 

Huata Mapac. [Pointing to Tleti). Now you. 

[C aril a nudges Tleti). 

Carila. I think Father means you. 

Tleti. [Stands up and recites very well). 

“ We hear the Lamas bleat on the mountains 
Far off and clear. 

We hear the stream through the roadside brambles 
All such we hear.” 

[The whole of the little ones together). 

“ But the Law is above our hearing.” 

Huata Mapac. [Pointing to Carila who jumps up). 

Carila. [In a matter of fact voice) 

“ We see the sunshine white on the mountains 
Where snow lies free. 


We see our hands and we see our fingers, 

All such we see.” 

[The whole of the little ones together). 

“ But the Law is above our seeing.” 

Huata Mapac. Coraxi. 

[Coraxi rises , but meanwhile Paya leaves her place 
and crosses to Huata Mapac). 

Paya. Is this right, Father ? 

Huata Mapac. Not quite. I will show you. [To the 
children) The others may sit still. There is something 
to learn in sitting still too, children. 

[Pause, while Huata Mapac twists the quipu , Paya 
watching him). 

Tleti. It must be a glorious thing—to see! All the 
things about one and the things out of reach. Mountains, 
and sunlight and people in fields. 

Macta. [Kicking him) You can’t see me when I kick 
you ! 

Carila. I can. [She reaches behind Tleti and pulls 
Macta's hair violently). 

Macta. You little beast! You are in league with the 
blindy. I’ll teach you both. 

[Macta tries to hit them both , but Nayk reaches over, 
pulls him away and smacks his head, while Teri 
hovers about, trying to protect Tleti. Enter Acclo, 
who touches Huata on the shoulder, as he and 
Paya bend over the twisted threads. Huata rises, 
and Paya runs back to her place with the quipu. 
Acclo is a tall man, slightly stooping, younger than 
Huata, with a clever, not unpreposessing face. 
His manner with men is that of a leader, but he 
seems to think he must put on an ingratiating smile 
and wriggle his shoulder-blades, when talking to 
children). 

Macta. Oh ! 

Carila. [Pushing him) Little beast yourself! 

Coraxi. Do be quiet. It’s all your fault, Carila. 

Tleti. Thank you, Caril. Well, if I can’t see him, 
neither of us can see the Law, which is the only thing 
worth seeing after all. He and I are very much alike in 
the great things. 

Nayk. I’ll take care that he doesn’t touch you again, 
my young philosopher. 

Huata Mapac. Silence, children ! Brother Acclo will 
now explain to you a portion of the Law. 

Acclo. [Rubbing his hands) Brother Huata has told 
me that you have been learning a song about the snow 
upon the mountains. Now children, I am sure you have 
all heard the verse— 

“ Let there be a guard by the line of the lowest 
snow on the mountains, that the people may be 
saved from the Shadow of the Law.” 
and I expect you have wondered sometimes why there 
should be a guard on the mountains at the snow-line, 
and why it is you must not touch the snow. Why it is, 
children, that you must not touch or eat of the snow on 
the mountains. [He pauses impressively). 

Carila. I don’t see why you shouldn’t. [Huata Mapac 
looks nearly as horrified as Acclo). Everyone is frightened 
if the snow falls in winter, but once, when I was a little 
girl, the snow did fall, and I ate some, and I didn t die, 
and it’s just the same as the snow on the mountains, and 
I don’t see why I should not eat it there. [Aside) I will 
some day. 

Acclo. My dear child ! You must not speak of such 
things in such a tone! The snow on the ground is a mere 
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reminder to us of the snow on the mountains, but, if you 
can understand me, the sacredness of the snow on the 
mountains lies not in the snow itself, but in the mountains. 

Carila. Then if it’s only the mountains that are sacred 
why can’t we eat the snow ? 

Acclo. (Throwing up his hands ) My dear child! The 
snow of course partakes of the nature of a protection for 
us against {he hesitates ), against impiously prying into the 
Shadow of the Law, and dying, and being destroyed body 
and soul by the contact. Beyond the mountains all 
around lies the Shadow of the Law, which is too sacred to 
be entered by mortals, even by the High Priest. If they 
did so their natural wickedness would cause them to be 
burnt up in the Shadow of the Law, lest they should 
pollute it with their presence. That is why the mountains 
are there, to protect us from the Shadow of the Law. 

Carila. But what does “ the Shadow of the Law ” 
really mean ? 

Acclo. Well children, what do we mean by “the 
Shadow of the Law” ? 

{Pause, then.) 

Dogota. The Shadow of the Law is that which lies 
beyond the mountains,—isn’t it ? 

Tleti. But surely that’s arguing in a circle, Father ? 

Nayk. {Aside) Go it, Philosopher! 

Acclo. Yes, we want a little more explanation. 

Coraxi. (As if repeating a lesson, in a sing-song voice) 
The Shadow of the Law is its exceeding brightness which 
shines on the brightness of human life so that it is 
eclipsed and swallowed up as light is by darkness, blind¬ 
ing the eyes of life. 

Acclo. Quite right. I am glad to see you have learnt 
the answer, and have it so well by heart. This you see 
(to Carila) is the “ Shadow of the Law.” 

Carila. Oh. (Pause, then to Tleti) Then, if it only 
blinds one,you might go into it Tleti. ( The two Priests 
talk aside while the children talk). 

Tleti. No Caril. You see the meaning of blindness 
there is blindness of the soul. I could not afford to lose 
my soul’s eyes. 

Macta. At it again, fathead ! 

Carila. You’ll get your hair pulled for that. 

Macta. You’ll get your’s pulled for impiety. 

Carila. (Tossing her head) Silly old Law ! 

Nala & Tleti. Carila ! 

Macta. I’ll tell the Father after lessons that you said 
that. 

Nayk. No you won’t. 

Macta. I will some day, then. 

Nala. You would not speak like that Carila, if you 
understood the Law. 

(Carila jumps on to the bench and down again, pay¬ 
ing no attention to Nala). 

Nayk. The pity of it is that we are not really taught 
to understand anything. 

Tleti. But Carila, you mustn’t say things like that. 

Carila. Well I don’t see— (then breaking into a laugh) 
Father Acclo is funny! 

Paya. (Shocked). You must not speak like that of the 
teachers, Carila. 

Nayk. Not in class, anyhow ! 

Coraxi. Oh, do be quiet, I have to learn something. 

Huata Mapac. The sun is half across the sky. Father 
Acclo is going to speak to you again this afternoon, but 
now you may go. 

Dogota. (To Coraxi) Wouldn’t you like to see my 


couys too Coraxi ? Have you got a red and white one, 
like mine ? 

(Exeunt School. Carila leading Tleti). 

Huata Mapac. (To Acclo) What do you think of my 
school ? 

Acclo. Oh excellent, Huata, excellent. But that girl— 
she is quite irreverent! You must do something for her. 

Huata Mapac. (Regretfully ) She is a clever child too 
(hastily) in other ways. But of course it is all a case for 
home influence, and unfortunately her mother, Loos, the 
nurse, died a year ago, and even when she was alive she 
did not bring the child up as piously as she should 
have done. I have been hoping that she would be 
adopted by some good family. It is so bad for a child to 
have no one to look to as mother. 

Acclo. Well, as you are interested in her, I think I 
may tell you that in Council last night the High Priest 
agreed to an application from Cahu Halpa to allow his 
wife to adopt the child. Now there is a nice little boy 
about her age who answered my questions well, what did 
you call him ? 

Huata Mapac. That is Coraxi, the son of Cahu Halpa. 
(Sadly) Ah, his brother was just like him. 

Acclo. Where is he? What is his name ? 

Huata Mapac. He is dead. While he lived he was 
called Coto. 

Acclo. Coto? Coto? Oh yes, but surely he was 
killed by order of the Mouthpiece of the Law for—sacri¬ 
lege, I thought it was. 

Huata Mapac. Oh I must tell you! Out of his death 
comes a tale such as— 

Acclo. Just wait a moment first. I want to ask you 
about another boy. That blind one, who seemed a centre 
of disturbance among the children just as I entered. A 
bad influence, I expect. 

(Enter Carila and Macta). 

Macta. Yes, Father, he always is talking and kicking 
one. 

Carila. No he isn’t. It’s always you who do things 
and blame Tleti. 

Macta. My father says, he ought not ever to be allowed 
in school, blind like that; he says— 

Acclo. My dear boy! You must not say such things. 
Of course it is very sad that he should be blind, but— 
(aside) —dear me ! I wish you would explain Huata. You 
are better with children than I am. 

Huata Mapac. Yes, I will speak to you about that 
later Macta. You must not think such thoughts, and 
remember in future that you must not tease him. Run 
away now, both of you ! 

(Exeunt children). 

Acclo. It is so hard to explain the Law to children ! 
But tell me what you were going to say about the boy 
Coto. 

Huata Mapac. You shall hear. I have told a few 
already, and indeed it was nine years ago that it happened, 
but I have been ill, and (rather bitterly) so little of my 
time is my own that I have not been able to prove many 
to see whether I dared to tell them. For those whom I 
have told—Amita, Bayso, Raccay and a few others— 
consider—however they are coming here to talk things 
over with me. Here they are in fact. 

(Enter about eight Priests, among them Amita and 
Bayso, who greet Hauta Mapac and Acclo). 

Huata Mapac. I have here another to whom we must 
tell our tale, and so I see have you. 
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Amita. (He is younger than Huata , muscular, with a 
red head of hair and a rather obstinate face). Yes, here 
is a young priest, newly initiated, to whom we may speak. 

(Huata Mapac and Young Priest talk aside). 

Amita. (To Acclo) Have you been told anything yet 
of the story ? 

Acclo. I have been told nothing, but (politely), I am 
burning to hear what brings you together, Brother Amita. 

(Amita and Acclo talk aside). 

Bayso. (This is a tall dark man, whose gestures are a 
parody of Acclo's. To Huata) It will be a very good 
thing if we can get Brother Acclo to join us. An excel¬ 
lent man : such a nice manner with children too, I have 
noticed. He seems to gain the little ones confidence so 
delightfully. 

Huata Mapac. (Smiles). He is a very pleasant man, 
and of high rank before the Altar of the Law, but in pri¬ 
vate life he is rather positive I think. However (to him¬ 
self) I cannot expect to have the leadership altogether. 
I was born, I think, to obey. 

Acclo. (To Huata) Now let me pray you to begin 
your story, brother. 

Huata Mapac. This then is my story. Fourteen years 
ago, when I first became a priest, I was put in charge of a 
novice named Coto, son of Oahu Halpa. He was such a 
good pious boy, but yet the most intelligent that it was 
ever my pleasure to teach. I must pass this over. Nine 
years ago this boy, Coto, was brought before the Mouth¬ 
piece of the Law to be initiated into the mysteries of the 
Law and to become a priest. 

Acclo. I saw him at the time. I remember now; a 
nice looking lad with beautiful golden curls, and eyes like 
(hesitating) stars in a dream, I thought. 

Youmg Priest. Ah ! I know that look. 

Huata Mapac. You saw then his initiation, and how 
he sank down in an ecstasy of prayer beyond the Altai of 
the Law. I, seeing him, prayed that he might become a 
good priest. But how was my prayer answered ? You do 
not remember how we were dismissed from before the 
altar, but that is part of the story. My prayer was 
answered thus. I did not see Coto again that night, but 
in the dawning, I found by chance that he, my Coto, was 
lying chained in a cell. So I, at the bars of his window, 
asked him what he had done. He told me. For nine 
years I have been remembering his answer. Come with 
me, you two that have not heard it, and I will tell you. 

(Huata Mapac moves to back of stage with Acclo 
and Young Priest). 

3rd Priest. I am afraid I must go now. My wife 
waits for me. 

Amita. Have you told your wife about this ? (pointing 
over his shoulder towards Huata's group). 

3rd Priest. Yes, I told her shortly after Brother Huata 
confided in me. 

Bayso. I should say that was very unwise. The lives 
of men should not be trusted to any woman. 

3rd Priest. Perhaps not to “any woman.” But in 
this case remember you are speaking of my wife. 

Bayso. Well, well, it seems unwise to me, but I should 
be the last to interfere, of course. 

3rd Priest. Then don’t! (Exit). 

Amita. (To Bayso) I suppose you haven’t told your 
wife ? 

Bayso. Certainly not. I should consider that I was 
endangering the cause if I did so. Besides my wife s 
time is fully taken up with household duties and the care 


of my son. She takes no interest in such abstract 
subjects. 

Amita. (Aside) And I don’t wonder that Huata says 
your son is the stupidest child in school. 

Huata. (Comingforward) And so I went away. Now 
what say you ? 

Acclo. But are you sure this is true? He might have 
invented some such story to account to you for his 
sentence. 

Young Priest. So he might! 

Huata Mapac. (Earnestly) Had you known him you 
would know he could not have lied to me. Indeed I 
thought in spite of myself that he must be mad, until 
afterwards—by listening carefully to what the High 
Priest and certain others of the Priests said,—I became 
convinced that what he had told me was true—too true, 
alSs! And here—here is our work. We must find out, 
we must discover, we must prevent this at any cost. 

Acclo. Why man! Is this true, and you have done no 
more in all these years ? We must rouse the people ! We 
must rise against the High Priest; we must proclaim the 
true Law ! We must prevent him—the unfaithful shep¬ 
herd, the traitor, the committer of sacrilege. (He seizes 
Huata Mapac's arm). Rouse up ! They may go any day. 

Huata Mapac. You do not, in the enthusiasm of your 
first passion realise what a hard and difficult position I am 
in. But I am glad at least that you believe, for some did 
not, at first. Indeed I have had to watch you Acclo, to 
see that you too were not in the plot. 

Amita. It requires great care, patience and circum¬ 
spection. 

Bayso. (To Acclo) In which I am sure you are well 
versed, But next time we hear the arch-hypocrite, listen 
well, and see if his voice does not ring cracked when he 
speaks of the Law. 

Curtain. 

—o— 

Scene II. 

Same as Act I. Scene I. 

(Enter Coraxi and Carila ; she is swinging a quipu 
about as she runs in, and throws it under the chair 
she sits on). 

Coraxi. Now, Carila, sit down and be quiet, till I know 
whether I have learned my verses for school to-morrow. 

Carila. You ought to know them by this time. I 
know mine. 

Coraxi. You wait! [He recites slowly). 

All through the night 
The snow lies white ; 

All through the day 
The lights ait play 

Dance 1 dance ! on the shimmering snow, 

Dance while the sunlit hours go. 

And then again 
All over the plain 
And all through the night 
The snow lies white. 

(Carila begins to hum a tune while Coraxi recites). 

Coraxi. Don’t do that! 

(Carila continues to hum). 

Coraxi. Bother you ! (He says the verse very loud and 
fast, then) Nice sort of sister you are! You mustn’t 
interrupt me like that when I’m working. 

Carila. I finished my verses long ago. Silly priests’ 
son^s they are too ! All about these mountains and that 
old snow-line. If only they were about people or couys, 
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or even flowers, they would be nice. I’m going to make 
up a song about people sometime. 

Coraxi. (Sternly) I hope you’ll never be so silly Carila. 
Now, look here, as your brother, I’ve got to look after you 
and help you, and protect you. 

Carila. I’ve done that for myself for the last nine 
years ! 

Coraxi. And I’ve got to see that you don’t do anything 
silly, or say anything against the Law, like you do at 
school sometimes. Mother told me that I was to do my 
duty towards you as your brother, and I’m going to do it. 

Carila. Are you ! 

Coraxi. Whether you like it or not! — 

Carila. Yes, I know Coraxi; you want me to do every, 
thing you tell me, but I won’t! That’s what you want! 
I’m not going to obey you unless I want to. What’s 
more I’m not going to obey the Priests unless I want to. 
Coraxi. But you must, you’ve got to! 

Carila. Not after what Mother told me this morning. 
I should not be alive now if the Priests had got me. Not 
{with great dignity) that I should mind that. 

Coraxi. {Jumping up) Look here, Carila— 

Carila. Don’t you begin to— 

{Enter R. Cahu Halpa). 

Cahn Halpa. There has been no peace in the house 
since that child’s come. Now look here child {catching 
hold of Carila) you must not make that noise here. {He 
lifts his hand to hit her. Cotya runs in L. and Carila 
wriggles away from Cahu Halpa and runs to her. Cotya 
is not unlike her husband , but is obviously the most intel¬ 
lectual of the two. She has light hair and grey eyes, and 
wears a brown and red dress , deeply fringed , and gold 
ornaments. She wears sandals, but the children are bare- 
legged as well as bare-armed. It seems that Carila has 
been welcomed to her new home by the gift of a big jade 
necklace, which hangs to her knees). 

Carila. Oh Mother! 

Cotya. {On one knee, petting her) Oh Caril, Caril, you 
must be quiet and gentle! How can father like having a 
little girl in the house who is always making a noise and 
quarrelling ? 

Carila. But Mother, it’s Coraxi just as much as me. 

Cahu Halpa. I’m sure he never used to make half such 
a noise before she came. 

Carila. But there was only half as much of us before 
I came. And Coraxi hadn’t learned his song yet: I had! 

Cahu Halpa. You must learn your lessons well, Coraxi. 
When you are older I shall take you with me to see the 
lamas being judged by the breeders across the river. I am 
going there now Cotya. 

Carila. What is that Mother ? 

Cotya. Ask Father, Caril. 

Cahu Halpa. Oh this is the judging of the lamas from 
the hills, when the Priests see which are best to breed 
from. 

Coraxi. How do they know ? 

Cahu Halpa. We all know that we ought to breed from 
the lamas with the longest hair, for then the children will 
have long hair. 

Carila. But why will the children have long hair ?— 

Cahu Halpa. Ah, we don’t understand why, but the 
priests do. The Mouthpiece of the Law himself con¬ 
descends to come and give his wisdom to the task of 
choosing. I have the mustering of the herds to see to. 

Carila. But why should the priests know better than 


you which lamas to choose ? They haven’t got fields full 
of lamas, like you, Father. 

Cahu Halpa. The Priests are so much wiser than we 
are, because of—because of the Law. {Aside to Cotya 
urgently) Cotya, explain! I must go! {Exit Cahu 
Halpa hurriedly). 

Carila. Mother you tell me why the Priests know 
better than Father. 

Cotya. {Shrugging her shoulders) Oh come along into 
the garden you two; and we’ll see if the snowberries are 
ripe enough to eat. 

Carila. {Jumping up) Snowberries are always ripe 
enough to eat. 

Coraxi. {Chewing the mental cud on the words ‘ snow ’ 
and'eat') But Carila said at school that she was going 
to eat the snow some day. I’m sure father wouldn’t like 
her to say that. 

Cotya. {Slowly) Eat the snow, yes; perhaps we all 
shall eat the snow some day, Coraxi. 

Coraxi. Mother! 

Cotya. But think, Cori. Is it wrong to eat the snow? 
It is wrong to be cruel to animals, or to tell a lie without 
good reason, but is there anything cruel or mean in eating 
the snow ? Why should it be wrong to eat the snow ? 

Coraxi . The snow is too sacred to be eaten, of course 
Mother. 

Cotya. Why should the snow be sacred, my son ? and 
why if it is sacred should it not be eaten ? It would be 
all the better for a man to be brought into contact with 
a sacred thing—if the snow is sacred. 

Carila. Yes, oh yes! 

Coraxi. But the snow is sacred because the mountains 
are sacred, and the mountains are sacred because of the 
Shadow of the Law. Besides the Priests say we must not 
touch the snow, or cross the snow-line, and the guard is 
to prevent us ! 

Carila. Oh there you are again, Coraxi; the Priests 
say we must not do this,—why should we obey them ? 
Loos said that part of what they teach us may not be 
true. 

Coraxi. But it must be true! It is the Law they teach 
us, and the Law must be true! 

Carila. But why should the Law be true? When I 
am older I shall cross the mountains and see for myself. 

Coraxi. Mother, don’t let her say things like that! 

Cotya. You know, Cori, we have no proof of the Law 
being true except what the priests tell us. 

Carila. Yes, so I am going to cross the mountains as 
soon as I’m big enough, and eat the snow, and see if it’s 
really sacred. And I’m going to take all sorts of people. 
You, Mother, of course, and— 

Coraxi. You won’t take me, anyhow ! 

Cotya. Well, Caril, remember if Cori doesn’t go, I can’t 
go either. {Exeunt Coraxi, Carila and Cotya L. as 
Cahu Halpa. enters R.). 

Cahu Halpa. Where is that quipu ? I shall be late if 
I don’t start at once. 

Carila. {Without) But then, Mother, I need not be¬ 
lieve everything the Priests say ? 

Cotya. Do not believe anything until you have some 
reason to believe it. 

Cahu Halpa. {Listening) There is Cotya teaching the 
children to be disrespectful to the Priests ! How am I to 
teach them veneration for the Law afterwards ? And 
{hunting violently for the quipu) she teaches the servants 
to tidy, too! Where is that quipu ? {He finds the quipa 
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under the chair. Pause, then aggrievedly) One must 
believe the Law whether it is all true or not. {Exit). 
Curtain. 

—o— 

Scene III. 

The same as Act I. Scene II. 

(The Old Priest in a chair with the High Priest 
and Tapiro beside him. There is a stool by his 
knee with quipus in a basket. The Old Priest 
is growing very deaf, but the High Priest still 
looks the leader of the Perfect Race). 

Old Priest. Son, how goes the Perfect Race ? 

High Priest. The Perfect Race is coming Father, but 
we cannot cross the mountains yet. 

Old Priest. The time of waiting is long; the land is all 
sick and faint; and I grow old and weary with waiting 
for the promised time. 

High Priest. The promised time will come, Father. 
The Perfect Race is coming. Here is one {laying his hand 
on Tapiro's shoulder ). 

Old Priest. Nevertheless I shall die before the crossing 
of the snow-line, while the people still believe in this 
sham Law of their’s. They will bless me, as one who 
has passed into the Shadow of the Law, but I shall die. 

Tapiro. Oh no, Father, this is the heat that makes 
you say such things, and not the Shadow of Death. I 
will draw a curtain. {He steps to curtain and sees Acclo 
outside). Lamas in the corn! {over his shoulder to High 
Priest). 

Old Priest. {Not hearing) The snow lies still untrod. 

High Priest. {Loudly ) And untrodden it shall be as 
long as I am High Priest. Never fear, Father. {Still 
louder) Come ye to pray my sons ? 

Old Priest. Nay, but I fear lest my work be not done 

well. 

Hivh Priest. Oh your work will never be done anyhow 
but well. 

Tapiro. Come out then, Father, and see with your 
own eyes how lies the snow. {Exit Old Priest leaning 
on Tapiro. High Priest sits down in Old Priest's chair. 
Enter Acclo , Huata, Amita , Bayso, etc.). 

Acclo. We come to pray, oh Mouthpiece of the Law, 
that the Law {watching him keenly) may always be truly 
upheld. 

High Priest. {Aside) These cursed Priests and their 
Law! Is one never to be free? {To Priests) Pray to 
the Law then my sons. {Exit High Priest). 

Amita. And now what do you think ? 

Acclo. {Angrily) That we were not in time to over¬ 
hear him. Tapiro warned them that we were here. 

Huata Mapac. I hate to spy like this. 

Acclo. In our cause nothing that we do is hateful. 

Bayso. Of course, of course, we must do everything. 
We have been {looking at Huata Mapac) too diffident in 
all our movements until now. 

Amita. But come, what do you think of what you did 
hear ? 

Acclo. In my opinion it was very suspicious. 

Young Priest. Yes, indeed. 

Huata Mapac. Well, if you really think so, say what 
you suspect. 

Acclo. From what the old father said, we have evi¬ 
dently just missed hearing something important. 

Young Priest. Obviously we have. 

Amita. Brother Huata spoke, I think, to our friend 
there {pointing to Acclo), not to you. 


Young Priest. But am I not allowed to speak ? 

Acclo. Yes of course my son, of course. 

Huata Mapac. {To Acclo) You say that you suspect 
what you heard the old Father say. I think you must 
not form too hasty conclusions, and, to judge by the words, 
what he said was all in fear of the snow being trodden, 
and his work being undone. He made an excellent High 
Priest in his day, very careful in regard to matters of the 
Law, and it is only against his successor and a few others 
that we have anything definite. 

Acclo. It is a great pity that you did not ask Coto who 
these others were, but, as it is, we must make it our 
business to find out. 

Young Priest. Yes, that must be done immediately, it 
should have been done before. 

Amita. I do not think my son that you know enough 
to be able to express yourself quite so freely. 

Bayso. Oh let be, Amita, let be. It is interesting to 
hear the opinions of our young blood. 

Acclo. (Who has been talking aside to Huata Mapac) 
You must not scruple to do anything to uphold the Law. 

Huata Mapac. Certainly. But we must not spy on the 
innocent. 

Bayso. How are we to find out the guilty except by 
listening to the speech of the innocent ? Did you notice 
how the High Priest started when he heard the voice of 
our leader here ? {bowing towards Acclo). 

Huata Mapac. {Aside to Amita, sadly). I used to be 
the leader ! 

Amita. And you still are in our hearts. 

One or two Priests. Yes, yes. 

Huata Mapac. {To Acclo) But we must be careful. 

Acclo. And we must not forget that our cause is 
sacred enough to cover any means. 

Huata Mapac. So long as I have any say in the matter 
the Law shall not depend on such thieves’ tricks. 

Acclo. {Looking at Huata Mapac, suddenly) You do 
not seem very keen, Brother. 

Huata Mapac. Brother Acclo, I have had more experi¬ 
ence than you, but perhaps I am better fitted to teach 
children righteousness than to lead here {with slight 
sarcasm). 

Amita and another Priest. Shame, shame ! 

(A pause, then Acclo in a somewhat strained voire). 

Acclo. Oh no brother, you must act with us of course. 

Bayso. Though the natural talents in which you 
abound show themselves best in teaching children. 

Young Priest. Certainly they do. 

(Exit Huata and some others, Acclo and Bayso draw 
off to one side ). 

Amita. {Drawing Young Priest aside, tensely) Now, 
you listen to this ; if you say such a thing again, or any¬ 
thing else against Huata Mapac, I will take you and beat 
you till every bone in your body is broken, priest though I 
am. Pray to the Law that you have not driven away our 
leader with your fool’s tongue. 

Young Priest. Our leader is in this room. 

3rd Priest. I also will help in that beating Amita. 
{He catches Young Priest by the arm). 

Young Priest. Help ! 

Bayso. What are you doing Amita? Don’t bully the 
lad. {To Young Priest) Come over here to us. 

{Exeunt R. Amita and 3rd Priest, and L. Acclo, 
Young Priest and Bayso talking together). 

Curtain. 
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ACT III. Scene I. 

Nine more years have elapsed. 

An Open Space in Saunes Bairos. 

(Enter R., Coraxi, Dogota, Nayk, Carila. Coraxi 
and Carila have grown up as unlike one another 
as most twins are, though they both have the 
nondescript family colouring . Coraxi has in¬ 
herited his father's worried expression. None of 
them has changed much since their school-days. 
Dogota is as interested as ever in lamas and 
couys, and Nayk in the characters of his companions. 
The men are dressed in short tunics, and wear 
filets round their heads. Carila wears an orange 
dress and the same green necklace. They all 
have bracelets which fash in the strong light). 

Coraxi. Well, Carila has any one else promised to 
follow us over the mountains ? 

Carila. One or two Cori, but I should not talk about 
crossing the snow in an open place like this. 

Nayk. It is such a splendid idea, one can think of 
nothing else! I remember when we were all at school 
together how it began to take shape (to Carila) with 
you, I think, Carila. 

Carila. Yes, I begin it certainly. Coraxi is much too 
orthodox to think of a thing like that for himself. I 
remember that time at school very well. Huata Mapac 
used to teach us : he isn’t as bad as the rest of the Priests 
somehow. 

Dogota. As bad ! He is ten times better than any of 
the other Priests, or than any of us either : he is the only 
man one can trust of the whole lot of them. 

Carila. Umph ! I have never yet met a Priest I could 
trust. 

Corexi. Against the Priests without any reason, as 
usual, Carila. 

Carila. Well, I’m going home. It’s too hot to stay 
out here:—hot enough to bring down the snow (she 
shades her eyes and looks towards the mountains). 

Nayk. May I walk back with you ? 

Carila. Come on ; you can help me to feed the couys 
when we get home. 

(Exeunt Carila and Nayk R.). 

Coraxi. Will you go too Dogota ? 

Dogota. Oh if you want me to. 

Coraxi. Do go, there’s a good chap. (Exit Dogota R.). 
Carila has no sense of the fitting—walking about 
with a man I hardly know—alone—and in sight of every 
one too. Dogota would be all right: he is my friend, 
but if anyone were to meet her now—one of the Priests for 
instance—! And our mother encourages her to go her own 
way, and not attend to my advice (shaking his head) % 
Here is a Priest, Huata Mapac too, I hope he didn’t see 
het. Looking back on the old school days I don’t believe 
he approved of Nayk any more than I did. He used to 
sit up on that top bench, and grin when the children 
made a jest of the Law. 

(Enter Huata Mapac). 

Good-day Father. 

Huata Mapac. A good day my son. How hot it is! 
Oh by the way, I wanted to ask you, could you come up to 
the school and see my boys being examined next month ? 
It’s to be hoped that it will be cooler then. I know you 
are interested in the old school still, though you’ve left it 
now for a long time. After school we might talk for a 


little. I always like to hear your views on matters con¬ 
cerning the Law—though they are not altogether orthodox, 
you know ! — 

Coraxi. They are better than those of the rest of the 
family anyhow, Father ! 

Huata Mapac. Particularly than those of your sister_ 

your adopted sister—you do call her sister, don’t you? 
But will you come ? 

Coraxi. A month hence (aside) we’ll be over the 
mountains by that time. (To Huata) I’m afraid I can’t 
very well come, at least I don’t think so. I’ll be at the 
other side of the country then. I am sorry. Good-bye 
Father, I must go, they are expecting me at home. 

(Exit). 

Huata Mapac. Good-bye, my son. I wonder now if 
you don’t want to come, or what? Oh I’m getting too 
sensitive. Ever since Acclo took the leadership from me 
I think I have misconstrued half of what has been said to 
me into an injury. 

(Enter Amita). 

Amita. Ah Huata, I was looking for you. Acclo wants 
to see you. If you don’t want to meet him I can manage. 

Huata Mapac. No, it’s all right. Let him come, I don’t 
care now. 

Amita. He is growing more suspicious of everybody 
and everything every day, but (rather sadly) I do think he 
has found out more than we did all the same. 

(Enter Acclo , Bay so and others). 

Acclo. Well Huata; I think I can safely tell you now. 
I have the traitors fast in my net at last. 

Huata Mapac. At whose door did you listen, Acclo ? 

Acclo. ( Disregarding the interruption) They say they 
are going to accomplish their treachery within the week. 

Huata Mapac. Within the week! What shall we do 
Acclo ? 

Acclo. Ah, now you will listen ! They have quite a 
simple plan ; a guard of confederates on the snow-line, 
and they just walk over. A very ingenious arrangement, 
don’t you think ? 

Huata Mapac. Oh, Acclo, how will you stop them? 
What can we do ? Haven’t you a plan ? 

Acclo. Oh, yes, certainly. My spies will tell me when 
the High Priest starts; I shall take my guard, who know 
how to use their spears on to the snow-line. They will 
arrive early and go late. When they do go the snow will 
be red below, but above it will be white. 

Huata Mapac (Shocked) But surely you won’t kill 
them ? 

Acclo. Of course. Have you a plan that does not 
include killing ? 

Huata Mapac. No, I have none ; but I thought you 
might, at any rate, reason with them first. 

Acclo. (Scornfully) Reason with them! Why, they're 
not so scrupulous about killing. Before you were at the 
end of your first argument you would be dead at their feet. 
Of course we shall kill them. Man or woman or child. 

Huata Mapac. (Still more horrified) But you would 
never kill children ! Besides, would there be any there ? 

Bayso. Yes, their wives and children. They will all 
be killed. We must cut off the deceased bough, before it 
cankers the whole tree, and we must not spare it for its 
flowers or fruit. 

Huata. Poor little buds ! 

Bayso. And it may be too, that there are more besides 
his priests in the plot, men of the country who have been 
subverted into following him. There are several men I 
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have spoken too lately who seem to care neither for the 
Law, nor for its Priests, who may, possibly, have been got 

hold of. . .. 

Huata Mapac. I fear that too. There is a dreadfully 
irreverent spirit in the people nowadays ; even the children 
share in it. None of those I teach now are like Coto was, 
or even like Coraxi, or Nala, or little Teri who came to me 
later. But one cannot wonder at anything, when one 
considers how the true course of the Law has been per¬ 
verted and blocked by the devices of the Law-less ones. 
Still it is very sad. 

Amita. Things are different nowadays to what they 

used to be. . . , ,. 

Huata Mapac. (Blurting out his suspicion) You don t 
think—it isn’t possible—that there should be another con¬ 
spiracy against the Law—that some of the people might 
be planning separately to cross the mountains ? 

[A pause, then —) 

Acclo. {Lifting his head suddenly and coming forward 
from the place where he has been talking to some of the 
Priests , and yet skimming the conversation of the others 
with one ear) If I caught any of the people doing 
such a thing it would be torture for them,—until they died. 

Huata Mapac. {Aside, shuddering) Heart-o’-the Law ! 
And they might be some of my children. {Aloud) Oh, no, 
such a thing cannot be possibe. But {loudly) I must pio- 
test Acclo. If you have to kill the leaders—even if you 
have to kill them all, kill them cleanly at least, and do 
not talk of torture! 

Amita. What will you do when you have killed them ? 

Acclo. Rouse the people! Once we get the people to 
sympathise—to understand—to applaud; once we get the 
mob on our side, when they begin to shout and stamp, to 
wave weapons and toss torches, then—and only then—we 
are safe. We can do anything then and make ourselves 
anything. 

Bayso. {Quietly) Anything. 

Amita. You say sometimes that you will change the 
Law. 

Huata Mapac. You will not do that, Acclo ! 

Acclo. Oh, of course I shall. You say yourself, Huata, 
that the Law has been perverted and blocked. I shall 
clear the obstruction from the pure stream of the Law. 
First of all, I shall abolish all restrictions of marriage and 
such things, {waving his arm largely) they are, as the 
boy Coto told you, only disguises for the purpose of the 
schemers. So let us sweep them away. Let every one 
marry and have children as they please, and bless the Law 
instead of cursing it. The Law will never allow the 
children of the Law to starve, as we were told we should 
starve if every man was allowed any number of children, 
and the land grew full of people. That tale is a trick 
of the false teachers, if anything is. 

Huata Mapac. {Hesitatingly) But surely there is good 
sense in these parts of the Law; you would never allow 
every man to marry anyone whom he pleases, and to have 
any number of children; {becoming indignant) and you 
speak of the Law as if it were a woman bringing food to 
couys. The Law is that which teaches us to do things 
for ourselves! 

Acclo. {Calmly) The Law will take care of its children; 
you will see. 

{Huata shakes his head and goes out slowly). 

Bayso. Everything will be cleared up at the great 
speech to the people. The true Law will be vindicated 
then. 


Amita. {With expression). Oh! 

Bayso. What do you mean by that ? 

Amita. Nothing, nothing. But you aren’t going to 
make a speech too, are you ? 

Bayso. {Nonchalantly) Oh, quite possibly, but my 
ambition is merely to be true to the Law, and to keep the 
people in the belief of the Law, for such is the best life 
for one who is a good teacher to the people. 

Amita. {Half aside) Ah ! Your greatest ambition is 
to keep the people true to the Law. Then if I were you 
I shouldn’t make a speech. 

{Exit Amita). 

Young Priest. How insolently Brother Amita spoke! 
I should have told him so to his face, if I had had time. 

(Exeunt Young Priest and all other Priests , except 
Acclo and Bayso). 

Acclo. You must help me to manage the mob, Bayso. 
Talk to them, flatter them, give them something to amuse 
them if you can. But I must speak to you about that 
later. 

Bayso. And is there really so much irreverence about ? 

Acclo. Yes, there is indeed ; I told you this morning 
who some of the most promintently irreligious are. They 
ought to be spoken to some time, I suppose. When I am 
High Priest everyone must obey the Law. 

{Exit Acclo). 

Bayso. I must rebuke these foolish ones, whom our 
leader accuses of irreverence. I must let them know that 
the Law has its eye on them. 

Curtain. 

—o— 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

A Room in Cahu Halpa’s House. 

{There is a light bench behind, and a gracefully-made 
table with a fezv ornaments on it, to one side. 
Enter Coraxi. He stands in front of the stage, 
looking upwards and over the audience towards 
the mountains). 

Coraxi. Ah you’re big you mountains, but we shall 
conquer you soon, in spite of your guards and all that. 
I wonder how many more people Carila has got to join us. 
Oh, there you are Carila! {Enter Cotya, Carila , and 
Nayk) Now plans, plans, I suppose you don’t know of 
any one else I might sound about their coming with us ? 

Carila. I hardly think so. {Pause—she walks across 
the room— then suddenly) Father won’t come. 

Cotya. No, he won’t give up his old belief in the Law. 
It is awful to leave him now. 

Carila. {Putting her arm round her neck) It’ll be all 
right, Mother. I’ll come back to fetch him when we’ve 
crossed. He’ll come then when he knows that there is no 
Shadow of the Law beyond the mountains. 

Cotya. It will be almost as hard for him to give up the 
Shadow beyond the mountains as to give us up. 

Carila. That miserable Shadow which darkens the 
whole land. 

Coraxi. {Nervously) I wish you would not speak of 
the Shadow of the Law in such a way. One never knows 
if there may not be something after all. You know Carila, 
all this absolutely blatant unbelief is only caused by your 
and my mother’s rather illogical hatred of the priesthood. 
It was all very well when we were children—at an un¬ 
reasoning age— everything seemed so obvious then ; but 
really when I consider our slight grounds for denying our 
old beliefs, it seems— {he shakes his head). 
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Carila. (Sharply) You are not going to back out now, 
are you ? 

Coraxi. Logic may point one way, ethics another, and 
commonsense a third. 

Carila. No. There are two roads only. Commonsense 
is guided by logic, and ethics by—the Priests. 

Nayk. At any rate we are too deeply involved to be 
able to stop now. We at least ( drawing half unconsiously 
closer to Carila) are going to cross the mountains. 

Corax i. Well perhaps, but we have very little to work 
on lemember, and, for my own part, I hardly know what 
to do as yet. 

Carila. Well you are very inconsistent, Coraxi. You 
are rhapsodizing about crossing the mountains one minute, 
and the next (shrugging her shoulders)— ! 

(Cotya draws her aside, while Nayk talks to Coraxi). 

Cotya. Caril you had better yield to Coraxi a little or 
he will never go. You are always contradicting one 
another, and you must work together if the scheme is not 
to fail. 

Carila. Nayk is working more whole-heartedly than 
Coraxi is. (To Coraxi) Well come on “to plans,” as you 
said before. I think about thirty people are ready to go 
with us. We dare not approach any others I think. 

Nayk. I believe there are more who would be ready to 
come if we gave them the chance. 

Carila. Yes, but remember that not all those who are 
dissatisfied with things as they are will go so far as 
to disbelieve in the sacredness of the mountains. 

Coraxi. I think one can cross the mountains in a 
reverent spirit towards them and the greater principles 
of the Law which they suggest. 

Carila. If you take that attitude of course— 

Cotya. (Warningly) Caril! 

Carila. I mean it is quite an understandable position, 
though one may not agree with it. 

Coraxi. (Mollified) Well, what are the plans ? 

Carila. To start a week hence, as we had all along 
arranged : to find out the password of the Snow-Guard 
somehow, and then all to cross the snow-line wrapped in 
cloaks as if we were priests going to be purified. 

Nayk. I don’t quite understand about the purification 
of the Priests. 

Coraxi. Well, you see the Priests go to be purified 
once a year, or more often if they think that they need it. 
There are no stated times for purification, so any night 
they may pass the Guards to lie in the snow and meditate 
on the Law. 

Nayk. So but for this purification there would be no 
password, and no getting through the guards at all! We 
may thank the Priests for this at least. 

Carila. But for the Priests there would be no guard to 
pass ! 

Cotya. (Warningly) Carila! 

Coraxi. How shall we find the password ? 

Carila. Two of us must dress as priests, and go openly 
to the House of the Law where the High Priest will tell 
the Captain of the Guard what the password for the night 
is to be. There is some risk of course. It will be easy to 
disguise me as a novice. Nayk, will you go as a priest ? 

(Coraxi frowns). 

Nayk. (Eagerly) Certainly. But I wish I could take 
all the risk. 

Coraxi. (Angrily) Surely— 

Cotya. (Interrupting) No, I think it would probably be 
better if Coraxi went as the other (frowning at Carila). 


Carila. Oh very well. We must go separately, I 
suppose. 

Coraxi. Yes, but do you really think you are competent 
for this Carila ? 

Carila. Of course. Where is the difficulty ? 

Coraxi. I should have preferred another man, Dogota 
perhaps, or some one else. 

Carila. Oh I’ll be all right, you’ll see. 

(Enter Dogota hurriedly). 

Coraxi. Ah here is Dogota. Are you sure you hadn’t 
better let him go with me ? 

Dogota. (Politely) Can I help you ? — 

Carila. Oh no—no thanks. 

Dogota. I came to say that I think we had better set 
out to-night if possible. I believe that something about 
the scheme has leaked out. The Priests seem suspicious 
and excited. Bayso told Tleti and some others that the 
Law had its eye on them—whatever that means! But 
Tleti is very anxious that we should lose no time. 

Carila. (Catching Coraxi's arm) Oh hurry then ! The 
pass-word! If we must start to-night there is not a 
moment to lose, and I must change into my Priest’s 
clothes at once. You’ll have to do the same Cori. 

Coraxi (Shaking her off) Oh there’s no hurry. I had 
better go round and tell everyone to meet here this 
evening. 

Carila. Nayk can do that. Come and help me to dress, 
mother. 

(Ezeunt Cotya and Carila). 

Nayk. Shall I warn our friends then ? 

Coraxi. Oh I’ll do that. I’ll be in quite good time. 
There s nothing to bother about. Tleti and the women 
always do fuss. 

Nayk. Very well. 

Dogota. But you know that blind chap has been work¬ 
ing so well. He can’t see people’s faces but he seems to 
see right into their insides you know. He got several to 
join us. 

Nayk. Yes, he’s a good man Tleti. Pity he is blind. 
(Meditatively) He is something of a philospher too. 

Coraxi. I can’t say I like him. One distrusts such 
people instinctively. As for his philosophy—well that 
makes one distrust him all the more in my opinion. 

Nayk. (Smiling) Oh I think you’re hard on him and 
his philosophy—your sister is something of a philosopher 
on occasion. 

Coraxi. (Sternly) That makes it no better. Philosophy 
is doubtful enough at all times, but particularly in a girl. 

(Enter Cotya). 

Cotya. I should get ready if I were you Coraxi. Carila 
is dressed already. Here she is, and Teri and Tleti with 
her. He must have come quickly. 

(Enter Carila dressed as a novice leading Tleti , 
Teri following). 

Carila. Here I am, a devout young novice, ready to 
bow before any and every Priest who happens to come in- 
particularly if he has the password! Coraxi (midging 
him) here is Tleti. (Coraxi looks round and grunts). We’ve 
just been talking over plans. I wish we had not had to 
go to-night. (Pause, then coming forward and pointing). 
Oh look the sun is shining again, the sun which we will 
not see again for who knows how long—yellow on the 
corn —green on the fields—blue on the pines—red on the 
housewalls—and white on the snow. Oh look at the snow 
shining there ! Qood-bye to everything but the snow and 
the new world, (Pause—then suddenly) Where’s Father? 
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Cota. I don’t know. 

[Exit). 

Carila. I wonder if there will be new colours over the 
mountains—some glorious mixture of purple and orange 
and jade. 

Coraxi. (Witheringly) That would be slate coloui ! 

Nayk. Not in a new world perhaps; but it is a sad 
leave-taking of all the colours for white snow, and black 
rock. Look now at the river, all blue and brown and 
diamond. 

Coraxi. ( Chaffingly) Look at the houses— {with a drop 
in his voice) look at the House of the Law. 

Bogota. (In a cheerful, interested tone ) Look at the 
Lamas in the fields below. 

Carila. Think of leaving Saunes Bairos now—all the 
colours and the light! 

Tleti. And all the sounds and the scents and the warm 
air. I am glad I have only those to leave behind. 

Coraxi. (Aside to Dogota) Now he is going to philoso¬ 
phise, I believe ! I don’t like him at all ! 

Dogota. Your sister does, Cori. 

Coraxi. That’s the worst of it. 

Carila. Have you any one you want to see before we 
go, Tleti ? 

Tleti. No one much. You are the only person who 
has ever cared for me at all. One of the priests liked me 
a little I think, that was Huata Mapac. Of course he 
used to teach us all when we were children. But (rather 
bitterly) if ever he wanted to say anything rather decent 
to me he was always checked by fear of what the other 
priests might think. I can feel that sort of thing: it is my 
other sense instead of sight; it is as bitter as seeing, and 
has none of its pleasure. 

Coraxi. (Aside to Dogota) There you are again !— 
Dogota. He does not hurt us, poor chap ! 

Nayk. Here is your father, Carila. 

(Carila takes cloak from Tleti's arm and puts it on 
over her novice's tunic). 

(Enter Cahu Halpa and Cotya). 

Cahu Halpa. More meetings children ! It seems to me 
Cotya that whenever 1 come into this room you or Carila 
are deep in some discussion with your friends. 

Carila. (Blandly) Yes it is a very nice room for my— 
or Coraxi’s friends to meet in. It is so kind of you to let 
us have it father. 

Cahu Halpa. (Drawing Carila aside) You know Carila 
it was all very well—all very ill indeed-for you when you 
were a little girl to dream about these things (with a sweep 
of his hand) but really it must be put a stop to. After all 
it is not as if I or your mother were very strict on matters 
of the Law ; if we were there would be some excuse for 
your breaking away like this. But as it is! And your 
absurd ideas about climbing the mountains-crossing the 
snow-line—you are too old to fill your head and other 
people’s with such childish nonsense. 

Carila. (In an even voice) We shall cross the moun¬ 
tains to-night father. Good-bye. 

Cahu Halpa. (Sits down suddenly on a bench. He 
speaks in a sharp high voice , trying to persuade himself 
that it is not true) Carila! You-you must not say 
things like that! Cotya, why don’t you speak ? 

Cotya. It was wrong of Caril to tell you like that. I 
thought she or Coraxi had spoken before. It is quite true. 
We are all going to-night. 

(Cahu Halpa looks from one to another.) 


Teri. Oh come away, come away ! 

(Teri, Tleti, Nayk and Dogota retire up stage, 
Coraxi stands half-way between them and the 
group of Cahu Halpa, Cotya and Carila). 

Cahu Halpa. But, but—this is some new foolery of 
yours. Why do you allow it Cotya? I never thought 
she was in earnest. You are not in earnest, are you ? Oh, 
child, Carila, what do you mean ? 

Carila. I always told you Father that I should cross 
the mountains, you should have believed me. 

Cahu Halpa. But you never meant it seriously ? 

Carila. I always believed that I should cross the 
mountains some day. 

Cahu Halpa. (To Cotya) But since when have you 
thought of this ? 

Cotya. I have never believed in the Law since the 
night that she and he were born,—the night that Coto died. 

Cahu Halpa. (In changed voice) You cursed the Law 
then Cotya, but I cursed the Law not at all, yet on me, 
on me, falls the curse of the Law, for it took from me my 
dearest and my eldest, Coto, and now it takes the other 
children and her who bore them. 

Cotya. Come with us then, and there will be no parting. 

Cahu Halpa. (Sharply) Coraxi, you’re not going ? 

Coraxi. (Coming forward slowly) Yes, 1 suppose so. 

Carila. Yes father, Coraxi is coming with us. 

Cahu Halpa. Oh no, you will not go too, Coraxi. Oh 
never ! You must not go to your death. 

Coraxi. Yes, I’m going too. I must go. Oh father, 

I must go. 

Cahu Halpa. Not you too my son. I thought that you 
at least were no dreamer, I hoped you were no dreamer. 

Carila. Without dreams nothing would ever happen. 

Coraxi. No, Father, I am no dreamer, but I am going 
(quickly, in a tone of great irritation) I can't let Carila 
go alone with this crew of men that she s picked up. 
There is not one among them I could trust to protect her 
except Dogota, and he is more my friend than her’s. As 
for the rest of them— 

Carila. (Dangerously) If that's your only reason for 
coming, Coraxi — 

Cotya. (Desperately) At any rate both the children 
and I are going to cross the mountains into a new world. 
We have told you so often that we were going that I 
thought you believed us. 

Cahu Halpa. But—have you ever thought—Cotya, of 
this—Heart of the Law ! It’s flat sacrilege! You must 
not go. I shall stop you. It is dead against all right and 
reason. It is forbidden by the High Priest. It is horrible, 
wicked, immoral (he stops, panting). 

Tleti. Here is still another factor to be considered in 
our plans. 

Teri. (Her hands over her face) Oh sad ! 

Nayk. Poor Father ! 

Cahu Halpa. (Stiddenly) I shall tell this to the High 
Priest, now ! (He jumps up. Nayk and Dogota rush 
forward and try to sieze him). 

Dogota. But sir, you don’t know our reasons, just 

listen. 

Nayk. Just one minute— 

Tleti. From the point of view of— 

Cahu Halpa. Oh you, too! [He takes candlestick from 
table and whirls it round his head). 

Teri. (Drawing Tleti back) Get back Tleti, get back, 
he’ll kill you ! 


* 
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Tied. Well, why not? 

{For a moment Cnhu Halpa throws off the boys 
and is rushing to the door. Then Cotya and 
Carila, one at each side, seize his hands). 

Curtain. 

—o— 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

The Same as in Act I., Scene 2. 

The Council Chamber of the Law. Centre Table, 
High Priest bending over it sorting qitipus. 

High Priest. (1 Counting ) Five—ten—fifteen. That is 
right there. Twenty—thirty. There. And ten—twenty— 
thirty—again ; those are the women. {He straightens him¬ 
self). Then the records are made up at last, and here 
{hitting the table) are the perfect ones who come with me ! 
Then—then—to-night is the night of the Perfect Race. 
{He straightens himself). Oh Father, come here and see 
the quipus. 

{Enter Old Priest , very shaky and trembling). 

Old Priest. What now, my son ? 

High Priest. Look Father, the quipus! To-night we 
cross the mountains, and these are the numbers! These 
are the people who have been chosen to be the great 
nation. This is my work of forty years come home to me. 
Think how we worked, Father ! How we sorted the grain 
from the chaff, and the good grain from the bad. What 
we did in the name of the Law. The misery and the 
torment and the death ! And all for this, for this, our 
breed of perfect men. To think that for hundreds of years 
the High Priest should have toiled—you in your day, 
Father,—and blinded the people with this semblance of 
the Law, but worked at night to look into the genera¬ 
tions ahead, with {he touches qitipus) twisted threads of 
pedigree behind, and unravelled knots of chance before. 
And now I lead out these perfect ones, and I, even I, have 
inherited their toil for this. The end of trouble is coming, 
and the beginning of new life ! 

Old Priest. The end of trouble has come. {He falls 
forward on to the table, scattering the quipus with his hands 
and clutching at them as he dies). My work ! 

High Priest. ( Lifting him up) Dead ? Now of all 
times on the eve of our new life! What a hard fortune for 
him' of all men. {Pause). No, after all this is the best 
of deaths. To die with the joy of your work behind you, 
and no knowledge of trouble before. {He calls) Tapiro! 
{Enter Tapiro). He is dead. 

Tapiro. Then he does not go with us ! 

High Priest. He does not go with us; his work is done. 

Tapiro. He will never feel the snow under his foot, or 
see the day dawn on a new land, oh, unhappy that he is ! 

High Priest. Happy or unhappy as he may have been 
he is dead now Tapiro, but we are the man-makers still. 
Call the Captain of the Guard. 

{Exit Tapiro. High Priest props up the Old Priest 
on the chair, and picks up the quipus, speaking to 
the body). 

Do you know now what will happen to us, Father ? Shall 
we live or die ? Are you gone ? Are you dreaming ? Are 
you sunk into a river of black sleep ? 

{Enter Tapiro, and Captain of Guard who salutes). 

High Priest. To-night we are going my son, to-night: 
{pause) you know your orders. Let no one pass until I 
and the perfect race come, and I give the password “ Behold 
the Law." I shall tell the unchosen priests the other pass¬ 


word, “ Behold the Law is there," and let no one through 
who does not know the true word. Oh, but you have 
heard all this before. 

Captain of the Guard. Oh father, I have dreamed so 
often of this night that I think now I have often marched 
over the snow to a new world. 

High Priest. Ah my son you are not alone in your 
dreaming! Remember! Pass us quickly, and follow 
quickly yourselves. The Captain of the Guard next to 
yours is that fanatic Acclo, who would kill us all for the 
sake of the Law whose purpose we are carrying out. But 
now you and Tapiro lift up him —he is dead. 

Captain of the Guard. Dead! I thought he was 
sleeping. 

High Priest. Sleeping he may be, but dead he is. 

{Exeunt Omnes carrying body. Enter Carila, who 
hides behind the Altar. Re-enter High Priest and 
Captain of Guard) 

High Priest. You understand all: “ Behold the Law.” 

Captain of the Guard. (Salutes: Exit). 

High Priest. {Exit head up, rapt expression). 

Carila. {Comes from behind the Altar, and sits at the 
side, ready to kneel at a moment's notice) Now what does 
“ You understand all, behold the Law ” mean ? Just like 
a priest to say something one can’t make sense of. I am 
sure the man with the High Priest was a Captain of the 
Guard, but I suppose I haven’t had the luck to hear the 
password. {She scrambles to her knees again as Tapiro 
and Captain of the Guard enter). 

Tapiro. Well I must hurry. I have to see whether 
any of this perfect race of ours has remembered to see 
about catching the perfect couys! To-night we meet 
again. 

Captain of the Guard. To-night! {Barring Tapiro's 
path with his spear , as he turns to go back). 

Tapiro. {Laughing) “ Behold the Law.” 

Captain of the Guard. {Grounding spear) Pass then. 
[He salutes and Exit). 

Carila. What about this ? {Thinking—then suddenly) 
Why of course ! “ Behold the Law ” is the password 
after all! Oh good, good, good! Of course it is the 
password ! It’s a much the password as I’m Caril — though 
I hope no one here knows that! Oh splendid, splendid! 
I hope I get home before Coraxi! 

{Exit Carila. Enter High Priest, and on the other 
side two Priests, followed by Coraxi dressed as a 
priest). 

High Priest. What would you my sons ? 

1st Priest. We would lie in the snow to-night Father, 
to be purified. 

High Priest. The password is “Behold the Law is 
there." (aside) Poor fools ! 

First Priest. The goodness of the Mouthpiece of the 
Law is unsurpassable. 

{Exeunt Two Priests at one side, High Priest at the 
other side, calling) 

High Priest. Tapiro ! 

Coraxi Now I have found out the password and Carila 
will have missed it altogether. Ah, well, I can forgive 
her for being late, but what would we have done if there 
had not been a man here ? 

{Exit Coraxi. Enter High Priest and Tapiro). 

Tapiro. But Father, no one has gone yet to catch the 
couys or the lamas we have bred. 

High Priest. No one gone yet! There has been a 
mistake somewhere. Go and see to the catching at once, 
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and—pray to the Law if ever you did in your life that 
nothing makes us late, though I fear your prayers will 
hardly be answered. 

(Exeunt in opposite directions). 

Curtain. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 

The Same as Act III., Scene 2. 

{Curtain rises on Dogota, Tioto, Dorac, Pay a and 
Valli. Cotya and Teri watching by the door. 
Nayk sitting on the bench, his head resting on his 
hand). 

Dogota. It is getting late. 

Teri. I must go home before we set out, and I have to 
fetch Tleti. I wish the password would come ! 

Valli. They ought to be back by now. I hope nothing 
has happened to them. 

Dorac. Carila started first. 

Nayk. And she will probably get the passwood first. 
Valli. If either of them do get the password ! Oh, I 
wish they’d come. Do you think any accident can have 
happened, Tioto ? What can they be doing ? 

Tioto. Finding the password, I suppose. 

Valli. Oh, I do hope everything will be all right ! I am 
so excited ! 

Tioto. (Coldly) So it seems. 

Cotya. Here she comes ! 

{Exit. Nayk rises and goes to the door). 

Teri. Ah, now we shall know ! 

Dorac. Which of them is it? 

Valli. Carila. Oh, I do hope nothing has happened to 
Coraxi. 

Dorac. I think she has the password. 

Nayk. I’m sure she has the password. 

Teri. That’s a good thing ! 

Tioto. Then we’re all to meet at the other side of the 
i;iver. 

Nayk. Yes. Ah, here she is. {He goes forward to 
meet Carila, and during the rest of scene stands near her. 
Enter Carila and Cotya). 

Carila. We shall get through ; I have the password. 
Yalli. \ (Oh, what a relief; But where’s 

Coraxi ? 

{All 1 YVhat is the password, Caril ? 
speaking •< How ^id y OU g et j t p 

together) u Coraxi safe , 

\ Are you all right ? 

What’s happened to your brother, Carila? 

{To Valli ) Oh, hush! 

I haven’t seen him. He may be at the House 


Teri. 

Nayk. 

Dogota 

Pay a. 

Valli. 

Tioto. 

Carila. 
of the Law still. 

Valli. Oh ! 

Dogota. That’s his voice ! 

{Exit Dogota and Cotya). 

Teri. And what about the password? I’ve got to 
fetch Tleti. 

{Enter Dogota, Cotya and Coraxi). 

Coraxi. Are you there, Carila? Well, I’ve found the 
password. 

Carila. {Rather disappointed) What ? Did you get 
the word too ? Where were you ? I didn’t see you. 

Coraxi. Where were you ? I didn’t think you could 
have been there. 

Carila. Yes, I got the word. 

Teri. But what is the word ? 


Carila. “ Behold the Law.” 

Coraxi. Well, it’s lucky I was there! The word is 
“ Behold the Law is there." You can’t have heard 
properly. 

Carila. There was no “ is there.” 

(Pause. Then Paya to Teri , who is just going out). 

Paya. Wait a moment Teri, don’t go. Something is 
going to happen. 

(Coraxi and Carila stand in the middle of the room 
facing one another. Cotya sits down on the bench 
from which Nayk rose, and leans forward with 
clasped hands wat.hing them). 

Coraxi. I am quite certain you did not hear it right; 
(oratorically) our salvation lies in the words “ Behold the 
Law is there.” 

(The others begin to group themselves according to 
which of the twins they mean to follow. Dogota 
and Valli close to Coraxi; Nayk, Teri and Paya 
close to Carila. Dorac and Tioto stand together 
and consult aside). 

Carila. No. “ Behold the Law.” I heard it twice. 

Nayk. Whom did you hear say it ? 

Carila and Coraxi. (Together) The High Priest. 

Carila. I heard the High Priest tell the Captain of the 
Guard, and another priest gave the same word afterwards. 
Mother? (Cotya looks up and smiles at her). Nayk, Teri, 
Paya, do you believe me ? — 

Nayk. Surely. 

Dogota. But what he says is just as likely to be true. 

Teri. But how dreadful. What are we to do? 

Coraxi. Do ? Better start at once. We can give the 
password when we get to the snow-line, and (magnani¬ 
mously) we can argue on the way. 

Carila. And quarrel when we get there! Much good 
that is! 

Dogota. We must start to-night, for the priests would 
be sure to know everything by this time to-morrow. 

Nayk. I think what we have to do is to tell the others 
how the matter stands, and let each man choose his own 
leader. 

Dogota. Yes, let every one judge for himself. What 
about you here ? (turning to the others). 

Valli. Oh how exciting! 

Tioto. You be quiet. You must come with me. 

Valli. I’m going with Coraxi. 

Tioto. Very well, so am I. What about you Dorac ? 

Dorac. I think on the whole I shall leave you Tioto. 

Coraxi. (Anxiously) Are you sure you are doing the 
wisest thing ? 

Paya. I’m going with Carila, anyhow. 

Valli. Are you really ? 

Paya. Yes. 

Coraxi. Well Carila, I’m afraid you are wrong. I heard 
what I said I heard. 

(Exit R. with Valli, Tioto and Dogota). 

Carila. So be it Coraxi. I am sorry you won’t come 
after all. I must go and tell Tleti to go on. He can’t 
walk as fast as the rest of us. 

Teri. I can do that for you Caril. 

(Exit L. Carila, Teri, Dorac and Paya. Nayk is 
following them when Cotya rises and lays her hand 
on his arm). 

Nayk. (Nodding towards R.) What do you think of 
this, Lady Cotya ? 

Cotya. (Very gravely) I think that it means failure; but 
you will follow Carila. I will say goodbye now, for to me 
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it seems that we shall not meet again, I think, indeed I 
know, that you will cross the mountains. 

Nayk. (Looks astonished. Pause. Then he kisses her 
hand and Exeunt he L., she R.). 

Cotya. (Without) You are quite sure you heard right, 
my son ? Well then, get ready. I will bring your cloak 
and my own, and we will start. 

Coarxi. Oh there’s no hurry, Mother. I’ll just see 
about those lamas first, as I promised Father. 

Curtain. 

—o— 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

The Guard of the Snow-line. 

The stage is almost dark, being illuminated, more or 
less, by the moon in its third quarter, which shows 
a guard of the snow-line, standing by a dwarf 
birch, twisted aud frosty, on the right. On his 
left is the ragged edge of the snow, sparkling in 
the thin light. The snow runs up between two 
black rocks and spreads out below them into the 
hollows of the rough ground. It is possible to 
come on to the stage from the left, as well as the 
right, by skirting the snow , which does not reach 
quite to the front of the stage. Everything is very 
quiet except when the guard shivers and his armour 
plates rattle and scrape slightly. This armour of 
his consists of a tunic of leather or heavy cloth 
(both look alike in this light) with a kilt of copper 
or bronze plates over leather , rather suggesting a 
Roman stahie. He wears a copper band on his 
head in place of a helmet. He is leaning on a 
bronze-headed spear, about five feet long. The 
night airs blow chilly from the snow, and he begins 
to sing to warm himself, sometimes pointing his 
spear at the impassive snow and the black rock. 

First Guard. (Sings) 

The gown at eve of lovely day 
Is blue so pale it might be white, 

With rosy clouds that dull to grey 
About her feet that shine so bright— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

Her feet that shine with silver light, 

But always hidden are below 
The purple hills that rise above, 

Or misty trees that seem to grow 
Grey as the breast of some grey dove— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

The breast of some grey woodland dove. 

Her mantle’s golden fringes curl 
About the sun, her ruby, set, 

And in her hair the moon, a pearl 
Just shows, but gives no light as yet— 

Oh sweet oh fair beyond compare, 

The dear moon gives no light as yet. 

(Enter Captain of the Guard. First Guard salutes). 

Captain of the Guard. Now, you know your orders. 
If any one gives the password “ Behold the Law ” then let 
him through with all his followers : that will be the High 
Priest’s party. If any one gives you “ Behold the Law is 
there ” then don’t let them through, they will be ordinary 
priests who come to be purified, or something like that, 
and they aren’t wanted over the snow-line to-night! Don’t 
use violence remember, but just don’t let them through. 


Guard. (Grinning) Butt end ? (Captain nods). Ah, 
here’s your party, Captain. 

(Enter Carila and her party, Nayk leading, and 
Carila showing towards the audience. They have 
long priest's cloaks, so that it is impossible to know 
men from women). 

Nayk. “Behold the Law.” 

Guard. Pass then. 

(They pass scatteredly, pausing at the snow-line, and 
then plunging in). 

Captain. Oh Father, are you there ? Your scheme 
goes well. (Pause. Then) 

Carila. Yes, here am I, son. It has gone very well. 
(Aside) What is this ? 

Captain. We will follow you on in a little I suppose, 
shall we not, Father ? 

Carila. Yes, come just as you were told. You have 
done well. (Aside) I suppose that’s the right thing to say, 
but what does he mean ? Something is happening which 
we don’t understand. (They pass on, checking at the 
snow-line). 

Captain. (Calling) Are you afraid of the snow now 
that it comes to the point, Father ? 

(They pass on. The last to come is Tleti, led by Teri. 
She pauses at the snow-line). 

Tleii. Why do you stop, Teri ? 

Teri. Give thanks that you cannot see, Tleti. We are 
on the snow-line ( they go forwards into it). The sacred 
snow! 

Tleti. Is this it then ? Let me feel it. (He stoops 
and picks up snow, letting it fall between his fingers). 

(Exeunt). 

Captain of the Guard. We start ourselves in 20 minutes 
now. Did you notice the High Priest’s voice ? It has 
changed with joy, quite thin and high, like a girl’s. I 
confess I was rather disappointed in the Perfect Race. 

is* Guard. Yes, the girls weren’t up to much, as far as 
I could see; and did you notice that blind fellow? It is 
strange that he should be among the chosen ones. 

Captain. (Sententiously) Ah powers of mind, powers 
of brain! Knowledge ! Such things are better than sight, 
and such things I suppose are his. Give thanks that you 
are not as he ! 

is* Guard. Yes, Captain. 

(Exit Captain, L.). 

(Enter R., Cotya, Coraxi, Dogota, Valli, Tioto, and 
a few others). 

Coraxi. “ Behold the Law is there.” 

1st Guard. Repeat the word, friend. 

Coraxi. (Nervously) “ Behold the Law is there.” 

is* Guard. I am sorry, but you have the wrong word. 
You cannot pass. 

Coraxi. Oh you must be mistaken. The word is 
correct, and I must pass as quickly as possible. 

(Guard stops him). 

Coraxi. (Aside to Cotya) What can I do ? 

Cotya. Try another guard my son. 

(They retire up front of stage). 

Coraxi. I can’t have got the wrong word. 

Cotya. I think Coroxi that you may not have heard 
right after all. 

Dogota. I expect that your sister’s word was right all 
along Cori. I wonder what’s happened to her. 

Coraxi. I’m as certain as ever I was that I heard rmht. 
Come on lioto, we’ll try another guard. 

(Exeunt L.). 
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Coraxi. (Without) “ Behold the Law is there.” 

2 nd Guard. {Without) Go back friend—no—no, you 
can’t pass here at any rate. 

i st Guard. Now he’s tried to pass two of us, and there’s 
only this part of the mountain climbable at this season, 
which is to say that he has 18,—no 16—guards to pass. 
Send that he manages to wander back to me, and really 
tries to break past! It would be so nice to try this spear 
for once ! {He feels spear head). We never have a chance 
of using them. {He shivers. Calls R.). Hi Yupayo! 
Have you any fire? 

Yupayo. Yes, I’ll bring some. 

{Enter with brazier). 

Yupayo. Here you are ! I’ve been trying to roast some 
nuts. Have some? 

i st Guard. {Eating one, and throwing over his shoulder) 
Ugh, burnt! 

Yupayo. Heart of the Law ! You’ve thrown it into 
the snow! 

i st Guard. Now look here ! We’re all going to cross 
the snow in five minutes and you’re afraid of it. There 
you are ! {He steps over the snow-line) I’m not dead ! 

Yupayo. Oh don’t! {nervously) supposing we were not 
to cross to-night after all, you’d have committed sacrilege 
for nothing. 

is* Guard. Oh you fool! It’s not sacrilege to cross 
the snow-line. {Yupayo shakes his head). You’ll have to 
do it soon. By the way, whose guard is it that relieves us 
to-night ? 

Yupayo. Acclo and his lot. 

is* Guard. He is almost the only priest who is a 
Captain of the Guard as well. I believe he trains his men 
to use their spears. Do you know I was wondering just 
now if I could use mine. I don’t believe I could. 

Yupayo. Neither could I—at least not according to 
rule. See if you can cast yours—(is* Guard points spear 
over snow-line) but don’t cast it on the snow, you egg! 
You mustn’t {catching hold of spear). Look, let’s have 
a fight together. I have been taught how, if I haven’t 
forgotten. 

is* Guard. Right ! 

{They fight with their spears). 

Yupayo. Now I’ll try casting {he casts R.) and I’d 
better follow my spear to my place. Here comes the 
Captain ! 

{Exit with brazier). 

is* Guard. {Singing) 

Far o’er the snow. 

My spear shall go, 

Up the mountains and over the snow. 

Captain. And you with it! {Enter L.) Get ready to 
start in io minutes. Acclo’s Guard will be here in an hour. 

{Exit Captain R.). 

is* Guard. Yes, Captain. How time goes. {Picking 
up some snow on his spear , then calling R.) You’ll have 
to cross the snow soon all right, Yupayo. Hullo, here 
is my friend challenging him ! 

Coraxi. {Without) “ Behold the Law is there.” 

Yupayo. Go on friend, you can’t pass here. 

Coraxi. {Enters R. with companions, First Guard is in 
shadow and Coraxi does not see him). Now ! 

Cotya. Cori, you must see now that you have the word 
wrong. You have tried 18 guards. This time you must 
try Carila’s password. 

Coraxi. No, Mother, my word is all right I know. 
None of the guards said it was wrong, I tell you, they 


merely refused to let us through—just shoved us back, the 
brutes ! Oh, really I do know what I heard ! 

Valli. Oh Coraxi dear, don’t be cross! 

Tioto. {Aside) He is as contrary as his father’s prize 
lamas. 

Coraxi. Oh, get out of of the way, you two ! 

Cotya. Well, just try your sister’s word the next time. 
It won’t hurt, anyhow. 

Valli. Oh, do try it ! 

Coraxi. Don’t you see, if I gave the wrong password 
to a guard he would probably be the one guard who would 
have let us through with the right word. 

Dogota. Well, I’ll say it then, Coraxi, if you don’t want 
to. 

Cotya. Look there ! Why don’t we make a rush over 
the snow. There is no guard here. 

Coraxi. Over the snow—Well, perhaps we’d better. 
{He goes forward, but the Guard stops him with his spear). 
Oh, another! 

Dogota. {Stepping forward quickly) “Behold the 
Law! ” 

First Guard. {Grinning) Afraid that won’t do—I’ve 
met you once already you see! But you’ve got quite a 
nice password. 

Cotya. Oh me! It’s the same guard we began with ! 

{Coraxi tries to rush, but the gtiard bars him clumsily 
with spear). 

Guard. There’s no need for you to hurt yourself, man ! 

Coraxi. The same guard ! Oh Mother, Oh Mother ! 

Dogota. The last chance to pass to-night—gone! 

Tioto. You idiot! 

Valli. {Begins to cry) Oh, don’t! 

Cotya. {Soothingly) To-morrow, Coraxi. 

Coraxi. To-morrow! Carila will be over the mountains 
to-morrow, and I still here. 

Dogota. And besides there are the priests who suspect 
us. 

{Coraxi stamps and his sandal flies off into the snow. 
He tries to get it. Guard interferes). I will get it! 
Sacred snow! You beast! Sacred snow ? What if it is? 
Curse the snow ! 

Dogota. {Pulling him) Come away, Coraxi, come away ! 

{Exeunt L.). 

First Guard. Goodbye ! 

{He begins to walk up and down, clapping his arms 
together for warmth, and sings) 

The river lieth far below, 

The fields slope down towards the river 
And in the fields the people go— 

Oh far below, oh far below— 

And touch the snow-line never. 

And in the fields the houses are 
And there are towns beside the river 
Below, the houses lie so far 
And in the houses people are, 

Who touch the snow-line never. 

And from the houses pastures run, 

That slope beside the upper river— 

Green mountains pastures in the sun— 

And up the pastures children run, 

But touch the snow-line never. 

Above the pastures pine-woods lie, 

Round the bright fountains of the river 
And in the woods the trees grow high, 

And ’neath the pine-boughs lovers lie, 

Yet touch the snow-line never. 
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Above the pine-woods birches stand, 

That look down always on the river— 

Lean birches, white on every hand— 

And in the birch the snow-guards stand, 

Nor touch the snow-line ever. 

Above the birches lies the snow 
And far below there lies the river 
And all the land lies far below— 

Below the snow-line and the snow, 

The snow-line changing never. 

[Enter in great haste the High Priest and the Perfect 
Race). 

High Priest. (Hardly pausing) “ Behold the Law ! ” 

ist Guard. What? ( barring way as before). 

High Priest. “ Behold the Law” 1 Now let us through 
at once for we are very late, and Acclo’s guard is coming 
up behind us. 

ist Guard. You are late ! Why, you’ve passed already 
half an hour ago i 

High Priest. ( Alarmed) What do you mean ? Let us 
through. We must go on. Haven’t you had your orders? 

ist Guard. Yes, and obeyed them. ( Calling to R.) 
Captain ! Here, wait a minute whoever you are. The 
High Priest has passed already. 

Tapiro. Let us through man! Can’t you see we are 
the Perfect Race ? 

ist Guard. Let’s have a look at the girls ! 

Girl. Here you are then ! 

ist Guard. Certainly looks more like it [shouts) Captain ! 

[Enter Captain R.). 

Captain. What’s this ? What’s all this ? [To guard) 
Turn these people back. 

High Priest. [Roughly) Captain, don’t be a fool, and 
tell this fool to let us through, it’s very late. 

Captain. Who are you ? Give the password ! 

High Priest. “ Behold the Law ” of course, and I am 
the High Priest. Now man, down with your spear. 

[Guard does not move , but Yupayo and 3rd Guard 
come tip, and hustle the people who are gradually 
filling stage). 

Captain. But what—what is this? You—he—you all 
passed an hour ago. And you spoke to me yourself! 

High Priest. Oh man, you haven’t let anyone else 
through ? 

Captain. [Sullenly) They had the right word. 

High Priest. ( His hands clenched) You may thank the 
Law if you have not muddled the plan altogether. 

Captain. But ar e you the High Priest? 

High Priest. Have you no eyes in your fool’s head ? 
Look! 

Captain. Yes, yes,—Father,—but who went before ? 

High Priest. That’s your busines, not mine. 

Captain. (Saluting) Yes, it is you, Father. Let them 
pass there. 

Yupayo. Quick, hurry! I hear the relief coming. 

High Priest. [To Captain of Guard) You must follow 
at once, do you understand that? 

[Exit High Priest). 

3rd Guard. Quick—on, on—over the snow—away ! 
[The Perfect Race go up over the snow-line. Voices outside 
confused, and then one voice)— Sacrilege! Sacrilege! 
They are over the snow-line! They are in the snow ! 
Quick men, quick ! Up, up ! Sacrilege ! Come on, come 
on ! Up spears ! 

[Acclo enters shouting). 


Come on, up spears, death to them, death ! 

[Confusion and shouting at back of stage, then more 
light, showing Acclo's Guards, cutting down the 
other Guards and the last of the Perfect Race 
without mercy . First Guard, Yupayo, Captain 
and 3rd Guard defending the retreat, while the 
Perfect Race, carrying children, etc., hurry through 

g*P)- 

1st Guard. Go on, go on, back over the snow. 

Yupayo. Leave us here, and never mind, but go on, 
go on! [Captain falls). Oh, Captain! [He bends over 
Captain and 3rd Guard takes his place). 

Captain. I am' dying, but you keep on. It was my 
fault that the plan failed. [He dies, and Guard lays him 
down). 

[High Priest's voice heard shouting without) Come back, 
come back you cowards. 

[He enters brandishing spear) 

Come back and help those who are dying for you ! 

[Tapiro enters, catches up Captain's spear, and 
throws himself in front of High Priest). 

High Priest. Come back, come back, my Perfect Race \ 
[Pushing against Acclo's Guard) No Law, there is no Law j 

Acclo. [With bloody spear) Who is this ? Who is he 
that blasphemes? The Law! the Law! [seeing High 
Priest) Oh it is you, the traitor ! Die then ! [He strikes 
him with spear). Freedom, and the Law ! 

[High Priest and Tapiro fall shouting) No Law! 

[The fight stops, the Perfect Race being beaten). 

Acclo. [On a heap of bodies) The Law ! The Law ! 

Curtain. 

— o— 

ACT III. Scene 6 . 

An open space with steps behind, leading up to a 
closed door. Enter Acclo followed by a great 
crowd; among them, Bayso and other priests 
talking to the people. Others come in carrying 
the High Priest's body. 

People in the Crowd. [Shouting) Hear Father Acclo ! 
Silence ! Oh, don’t crowd so ! Up on the steps with him ! 
Oh, the body ! Oh, the High Priest! Down with Acclo ! 
Wait and give him a hearing, silence there! Defend him, 
help him ! Oh look! Silence! 

Amita. [In a loud voice, to no one in particular) Now 
we shall hear the great speech ! 

[Acclo goes on to the steps and they throw the body 
down, with the face uncovered, just below him. 
He seems to gain inspiration from this dead face, 
since death by violence is almost unknown in the 
land). 

Acclo . Oh my sons, oh my children, oh my brothers, 
oh mountains above and oh snows yet inviolate, hearken to 
me ! Oh people beneath the Law, be silent and listen ! 
You came from your houses, when dawn was growing 
bright and you heard a cry on the mountains. You went 
up over the fields, and through the pine and the birch 
trees. You saw the blood on the snow-line ! And I came 
down, even I, from the mountains, and I bore on my 
shoulders the body of him that had crossed the snow-line • 
all those who had trampled the snow and broken the Law 

on the mountains were there, and they were all dead_men 

women and children ; they lay dead in the ferns and their 
blood was in the mosses. May all lie so who obey not the 
Law ! 

1st Man in the Crowd. He is not obeying the Law 
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himself! He has killed the innocent! He has killed 
my brother! 

Bayso. Silence there! If he did kill your brother, 
your brother was a breaker of the Law, and you are a 
blasphemer ! 

ist Woman in the Crowd. Oh, husband come away, 
before you die too ! 

(Exeunt ist Man and Woman). 

Acclo. I have told you why he, that was alive, is dead; 
I have told you why he, that was great, is fallen now; 
why he, that was reverenced, is become a mock and a 
show for all that obey the Law. You know how he, who 
was honoured above all things, lies now in all dishonour; 
how he, who was trusted before all men fulfilled not his 
trust; how he who was obeyed by all men in Saunes 
Bairos himself obeyed not the Law ; you know, you know. 
I showed you his face—cover it up, for it is bitter now 
and cold (someone covers the face). 

People in the Crowd. Father Acclo! Father Acclo! 
Give us the body ! Oh, don’t shout, he will speak again. 
Father Acclo, Acclo ! 

Amita. So far, so good, but what comes now ? 

Bayso. Our glorious leader! 

Young Priest. Only listen to him ! 

Bayso. Spit in the face of the dead dog, before you 
cover it! 

27 id Man. Shame ! 

(Enter Coraxi, Cotya, etc., very tired and dusty). 

Acclo. But now my sons, (his voice changing and drop¬ 
ping to its normal pitch , now he no longer sees the face) 
his days are dead beyond you; let us say no more of him. 
Turn rather to the new age before you,—the new, the 
glorious age—the age when first the Law will be truly 
understood by its children, in all the mystery of its wonder. 
The new age—the new Law :—the new Law—the true 
Law ! Old men and women, thank the Law that you 
have lived to see this day ! Children, praise the Law in 
that your lives begin with the beginning of the new age ! 
But to you it is, to you, wedded pairs, and to you who 
wait a little before you are wed that the new age comes 
most truly. It is you who shall bless the Law on your 
knees and in your hearts ! For your pains and troubles 
are ended, children of the Law; and the Law knows and 
not I, how great your pains and troubles were. But listen ! 
In old days, every day until to-day, this dead one, and 
others who are dead too, tricked us, duped us and darkened 
the light for us. Why did he do this ? He wished to get 
men bad enough to join with him in his sacrilege, of which 
you know enough now, and, to get such men, he prevented 
the good from marrying or from having children, so that 
the good should die out of the land. But the new-the 

true _Law is that anyonemay marry whomsoever he wishes, 

and have children, as he wishes, playing on his hearth, 
now and henceforth! (Pause: whispering all round). 
Oh my sons, do not disbelieve me ; I tell you I speak of 
the new Law ! No longer shall you be bound by the old 
false Law, the Law which was perverted by the dead ones, 
for the new Law shall free you from its bonds, so that the 
children of the Law shall be' happy for ever! (Pause). 

(The Crowd has not yet grasped what the speech 
is about, still less have Coraxi and his party, of 
whom Dogota is the only one who is interested in 
anything except trying to avert suspicion). 

Macta. But how can this be so ? What the Law has 
ordered the Law does not alter, and still less do its priests. 

Acclo. You speak of the old Law my son. The new 


Law blots out the old as a rain-storm blots out the moun¬ 
tains. You are free; you are all free, my children ! 

A Voice in the Crowd. Liberty! Happiness! The 
new Law! 

(Other voices take it up). 

Dogota. But, Father, we were always told by him that 
is dead, that the reason for allowing only that which was 
allowed, was that if every man had several children — 
three or four perhaps—the country could not feed them, 
and so we should all die. 

Acclo. Son, that is another of the deceptions; and 
besides being a lie it is sacrilege to say that, for how can 
the children of the Law starve ? How should the Law 
allow its children to be hurt by happiness ? Why should 
we starve when the all-powerful Law is above us and 
protecting us ? 

Dogota. (Sulkily) We would starve because we should 
eat everything in the land, of course, Father. 

Acclo , Oh child, child, do you not understand that the 
Law will never allow its children to die, so long as they 
remain faithful? And there is nothing against the true 
Law in being happy; the true Law does not forbid 
marriage! 

Voices in the Crowd. Then let us have the true Law ! 
The true Law and Acclo! Ya-a-i ! 

Dogota. (Flabbergasted) But, Father, this is not good 
sense. 

Bayso. (Yelling) Away with him ! He is a mocker 
and a blasphemer! Get him down now ! In the name of 
the Law, friends, hold him ! There ! 

(Dogota is forced down by the Crowd, and someone 
carries him away, limp, with his face bleeding 
from a kick, given in the name of the Law by 
Bayso. Some of the crowd try to protest, but are 
overawed by Bayso and the Law). 

Huata Mapac. Oh, Dogota, you speak truly, you speak 
truly, but I am too unhappy to speak. 

Acclo. Be not amazed, my people, for truly you must 
forget the old Law and the old tyranny. Wipe away its 
memory from your hearts, for you are free ! Remember 
only that, so long as the people obey the Law, the Law 
will take care of the people. That is the heart of the 
matter, but there are other things to speak about. To 
prevent any chance of impious feet crossing the snow-line 
again, a guard shali be established, who shall let no one 
through at all, (at these words Coraxi starts violently) for 
it is not necessary for the purifications to be in the snow, 
and indeed it is rather an evil than anything else to let 
any mortal foot, even that of a priest, cross the sacred 
threshold of the snow and come upon the mountains. 
Therefore let the priests henceforth be purified before the 
Altar of the Law in the House of the Law, that never 
again shall the snow be darkened by the print of a mortal 
foot. 

Voices in the Crowd. Father Acclo! Acclo and the 
Law! 

(Acclo stoops down and speaks to various people tn 
the crowd over the side of the steps. Coraxi and 
his party go to the front of the stage). 

Coraxi. (In a tense voice) Curses on him ! You, Tioto, 
can’t you see (shaking him) ? Don’t you see Mother ? 
That’s our last chance, our only chance, of escape from 
this cursed place gone ! Gone ! Can’t you hear ? Gone ! 

Cotya. (Crying silently on his shoulder) I had lost hope 
already, my son. Let us go home. 

(Huata Mapac crosses over and speaks to Tioto), 
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Bayso. [Seeing her) What’s this, what’s this ? Why 
are you crying woman ? We can’t have this on a day of 
rejoicing. 

Covaxi. ( Shoving him sharply away ) Get away, you 
fool! 

Bayso. ( Nastily) What, violence? Hands off, you 
there ! Oh, help somebody! Here is another who denies 
the true Law! He has assaulted me ! Get him down ! 

[Several people in the crowd come up and are going 
to serve him as they did Dogota). 

Tioto. [Between Coraxi and the Crowd) Oh, it’s all 
right, friends. He was pushed ; I pushed him myself— 
accidently—towards the good Father. 

Coraxi. Yes, yes, I was—pushed—as he says ! [sharply) 
Your pardon, Father. 

[The people, who would have hustled him, now 
disperse, rather disappointedly ). 

Bayso. It is granted my son, but you must rejoice, 
rejoice ! Why these tears, my daughter ? 

Huata Mapac. [Touching Bayso's arm) I think, brother 
Bayso, that these are tears of joy. 

Cotya. (Choking) Yes, yes, I—rejoice—heartily. ( Aside 
to Huata) You remember Coto ; I have had much in my 
life to make me rejoice, have I not Father? 

(Exeunt Cotya, Tioto and all Coraxi's party except 
Coraxi himself). 

Bayso. Peace, my children, Father Acclo speaks again ! 

Acclo. There is another thing still my sons. In future 
all High Priests shall be chosen, not, as formerly, by their 
predecessor, but by the assemblage of the priests and 
people of Saunes Bairos, and thus it will be certain that 
the High Priest chosen is the best among the priests. 
Also the High Priest shall not resign after a term of years, 
for, once a High Priest, a man may not again become a 
common priest, and, once having communed with the 
Law, he shall never stoop again to the level of a man ; 
but he shall remain High Priest until the Law call him 
and he go. 

Bayso. We have to choose the High Priest now. Oh, 
people under the Law, let Father Acclo be High Priest! 

Young Priest. Oh yes! 

People in the Crowd. Yes, yes, Father Acclo! Father 
Acclo ! 

2nd Man. (Jumping on to the lowest step) Oh, friends, 
let us choose him! Whom better could we choose ? It 
was he who saved the land—he who tracked down the 
traitors—he who has given us happiness! People of 
Saunes Bairos, choose him ! 

People in the Crowd . Yes ! Acclo ! Acclo and the 
Law ! 

Acclo. Oh my people, consider calmly, before you 
choose! 

2nd Man. We have chosen, Father! You are the 
High Priest! 

Bayso. Does anyone deny that he has the best claim to 
be High Priest ? 

Amita. (Jumping on to the same step) Yes, I deny it! 

People in the Crowd. No ! 

Amita. I deny it! I say that Father Huata Mapac 
should be High Priest, for it was he who started Acclo on 
the track of the conspiracy. Without him the traitors 
would have gone ! He told Acclo of the treachery ! He 
found out before anyone what was coming! He is the 
saviour of the country. Give him his reward ! 

(All this time Huata, himself, is standing, irresolutely, 
in the front of the crowd. Once or twice he moves 
towards the steps arid then comes back). 


Bayso. (Jumping up the steps, while the crowd hesitates 
and standing on the body, while Acclo moves back to one 
side) If he is the saviour of the country how is it that he 
did not stop the traitors ? He was not with the guard 
that destroyed them. He did not toil night and day for 
the Law, as Acclo did. He can show no wounds given 
for the sake of the Law. Let him come forward ! (Huata 
still stands irresolutely among the crowd). What, he will 
not? Then let him who has worked and fought for the 
Law be High Priest! 

Amita. But hear me! I tell you, this Acclo of yours 
has . . . (His voice is drowned by shouts of “ Acclo ”from 
the crowd). 

2nd Man. Father Acclo shall be High Priest! 

Coraxi. (Suddenly shouting) Whether or no, Huata is 
the better man ! 

2nd Man. Silence, you! Who gave you leave to 
speak? Father Acclo is chosen! 

Acclo. (As he comes forward, reddening with pleasure) 
Oh, my sons, do you choose me ? 

People in the Crowd. Yes, Father Acclo! 

Acclo. Here is my reward for all the years of toil. 
Children of the Law and under the Law, you shall never 
regret this ! Oh, my children, think of this and remember 
this, this only : so long as you obey the Law, the Law 
will protect you. 

(The Crowd, shouting, carry out Acclo R. Exeunt 
Omnes, leaving only Huata, Amita and the body. 
Pause). 

Amita. (Dully) I see they’ve left the dead one here for 
us. Oh, Huata, why did’nt you play up ? Now Acclo is 
High Priest for life, and Bayso will be the next, I suppose, 
and we might have stopped them ! But now—now— 

Huata Mapac. I think Coto’s soul is not well revenged. 

Amita. Revenged! Why did you ever tell that (with 
expression) —Acclo—about Coto ? Now he and his friends 
are ruling over us, and in the name of the Law too. Look 
at them (pointing R.) fawning round those priests of his, 
no longer the people under the Law, but the people under 
the priests ! Listen to them, Huata ! It makes one sick 
to think of how he has stolen your rights from you. It 
shames one from top to toe for the priesthood ! Bayso 
a priest indeed! Oh, look at them crowding round him 
like flies round a five day old carcase, and he all blown 
out with pride like a rotting body too ! (He stamps with 
rage). 

(Huata looks up from his place by the body for a 
moment and then bends over it again. Enter 
Bayso, Young Priest and several of the Crowd R.). 

Bayso. And now my sons, you see against what diffi¬ 
culties and dangers we have had to struggle, against what 
tyranny and persecution, against what obstruction and 
faction in our own ranks even; for some there were (look¬ 
ing towards Huata and Amita) who were jealous of our 
great leader, such as those you saw and heard, when he, 
our great Acclo, was chosen to be High Priest before all the 
people. But here is the body [approaching it officiously) • 
go son (to the crowd) and ask the Mouthpiece of the Law 
where this should be taken. 

(Exeunt Omnes, in haste to be the first, while 
Bayso postures before the body, at the opposite 
end of the steps from Huata and Amita). 

Bayso. (Calling R.) When you return I will speak, a 
few words to you on the new Law. I shall take charge, in 
the meantime, of this dead dog, 

Huata Mapac. I wish you would leave the body to 
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me for a little, brother Bayso. Traitor and villain, or 
anything else that he may be called, he used to be 
the High Priest, and now he and the others are dead and it 
is all so different. I think you might let me see him a 
little, now that he is dead; there is no need to guard him 
now. 

Bayso. I may or I may not leave you the carcase, 
Huata; that must depend on what Brother Acclo says. 

Amita. {Through clenched teeth) Bayso! Just leave 
the body here with us two only, please. 

Bayso. [Startled at his tone) What do you mean ? 

Amita. Mean ? That I don’t wish you to disturb a 
better man than you are with your foolery here. 

Bayso. Brother Amita, I am surprised to hear you speak 
so! (/ 4 s Amita catches him by the arm) Take your hand 

off me! I shall speak to the people when and where I 
please, since I, at least, am zealous for the Law. Let me 
go, at once, or I shall hurt you ! 

Amita. [Contemptuously) Threatening me ! You little 
fool! Get away now! [Snatching up High Priest's spear 
from beside him and menacing Bayso). Go ! 

Bayso. [Alternately terrified and threatening) Amita! 
I shall tell Father Acclo what you do! Oh take care! 
You will suffer for this, I tell you. I warn you ... . 
Oh murderer! You are traitors too, you and Huata, I 
know now. Help good people! You will be degraded 
from the priesthood for this! [Backing away as Amita 

drives him off L.). . 

Amita. And a good thing too ! If you are a Priest, let 


me be a man. . 

Huata Mapac. [Catching hold of Amita) Oh, Amita, 
don’t say that! Let him do what he pleases, but don’t 
hurt him or yourself for my sake. 

Amita. [To Bayso) Ugh, you-you— Priest go ! 

Bayso. [Shrieking as he dodges from Amita's spear) 

Sacrilege, Sacrilege 1 You shall hear of this, you turn- 

C °Huata Mafac. (As Amita springs forward at Bayso 
with the spear , and Bayso flees L.) Oh, stop ! You mustn’t 
commit sacrilege ! Don’t follow him, Amita ; come back ! 

Amita. There! Now, Huata what next ? 

Huata. [Wailing) Oh, Amita, you have spoken against 
the Priesthood! Oh, my brother, you have spoken against 
the Law ! I would rather you were dead at my feet, than 
that you had said and done what you have. 

Amita. [Rather scared) I shall be dead at your feet in 
a bit if Bayso and Acclo don’t change their feelings 
towards me quick; but I never said anything against 
the Law, only against Bayso: there is no harm in that. 

Huata Mapac. Through him you have spoken against 
the Law, Amita, through him you have spoken against the 
Priesthood. Oh, that ever I was born to live to see you in 
such a plight for my sake-to see Saunes Bairos run red 
with its own blood—to see the children I myself have 
taught either speared by their teachers or trodden under 
the feet of their brothers-to see the true Priests curse the 
Law-to see the folly of all ages let loose on the people- 
to see the Priesthood grown into a tyranny-to see the 
Law itself under the guise of a man feeding a people 
bowed under the yoke of madness, with emptiness and 
new-made words! Oh, alas, that Coto should have died 
and I had not died with him 1 Amita, if they come to take 
the body away do not try to stop them. 

Amita (. Despairingly , and almost angry with Huata) 
What would you have me do ? You said when you heard 
that he (Pointing to the body) was dead, that you wanted 


to have the body to yourself, because he had been your 
friend, and now you will let him be dishonoured by these 
Priests. 

Huata Mapac. What does it matter now what happens 
to this dead husk ? When I was a child I used to wish for 
useless things like this, for old sticks and broken pots, and 
I used to give them names; when they were taken away I 
cried at first, because I had been fond of them, but it did 
me no harm to have them taken from me, for they were 
only foolish things ; and now here is just such another 
thing—oh you must not put yourself into more dangers 
for me, at any rate, Amita. Let Acclo have his will. I 
never would have killed ; I never would have changed the 
Law ; but it is all done now. 

[Exit Huata Mapac. Enter Young Priest, bustling 
with excitement, and some of the crowd). 

Young Priest. Father Acclo bids me tell brother Bayso 
that the body is to b z-(Looking round) where is brother 

Bayso? . , 

Amita. He went out that way, rather hastily. I should 

go and find him. 

Young Priest. (Importantly) Thanks, brother. I think 
our dear leader is not looking well; he sighs and seems 


pale; we must try and save him all we can. 

Amita. (With elaborately sarcastic misunderstanding) 
Yes indeed, son, our dear leader Huata does, as you say, 
look ill. However do not be anxious, for his health. His 
work is all being taken from him by the inferiors. 

Young Priest. (Glaring) Come, let us find brother 

^ (Exit Young Priest with all the Crowd , except Macta 
and 3rd Man. Amita retires into the wings). 

3rd Man. (Shaking his fist at the body) The tyranny is 

over! , . _ , , 

Macta. I can’t say I like all these changes and I don t 

think I am alone in doing so. 

3rd Man. (Laughing) “When priests fall out, honest 

Macta. Well, come now, what do you think of this 
“ Father Bayso ’’—the one who came with us—really ? 

3rd Man. Think? I think that if we don’t hurry up 
we shall not hear his speech which he was going to make. 

Macta Now look here, shall we lose much if we miss 
his speech? Come in with me and we’ll talk this over 

\rd Man. I’ll come with you and hear Father Acclo if 

^ (They are going out, when a great shouting is heard 
and a number of men and women, headed by the 
2nd Man come in, laughing, shouting, and singing 
scraps of songs. The group is something between 
a fresco of Bacchanals and a part of St. Giles' 
Fair, for it is composed of individuals inspired— 
among other things-by religious fervour to 
have as good a time as possible while they have 
the chance. There is altogether an air as of 

“ tiddlers " and lately-thrown confetti about them). 

Voices in the Crowd. The people’s choice ! Free food, 

ree food » Live and let live! Come and join us, come on . 

aood old Law ! Good old Acclo ! Free food ! Free love . 

(,4s they go out, they leave behind them Coraxi, who 
drops, absolutely disgusted and tired out, on the 
edge of the steps in the shadow, as Macta and the 
3rd Man turn away. Coraxi has obviously been 
trying to lose his troubles in the laughter of the 
crowd, and has failed, signally ). 
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Amita. (Coming out from the wings and crossing the 

stage behind Macta ) And these are your followers of the 
new Law ! 

{Exit Amita). 

Macta. By the way have you seen Cahu Halpa lately ? 

{Coraxi, behind, starts and then listens). 

3rd Man. No, I have not. I think he has been having 
trouble at home. 

Macta. His house has never been quiet, certainly, 
since he took in that daughter of Loos, nine years ago. 
I wonder why he did it. 

(Enter two Girls). 

3rd Man. Poor Cahu Halpa ! {To the Girls) And what 
do you think of these new upheavals ? 

1 st Girl. I think Father Acclo is to be the saviour of 
the country. What a wonderful voice he has! And did 
you notice how he rolled his eyes ? 

Macta {To 2nd Girl) And what do you think ? 

2nd Girl. I think it is all madness, but one must wait. 
If it turns out well, of course, the new Law will mean— 
but then I don’t think it will turn out well. 

1st Girl. Oh, but it must. You have not heard Father 
Acclo speak yet. 

{Exeunt two Girls , Macta and 3rd Man. Coraxi 
stays behind , beside the steps. Enter Huata 
Mapac, who sees him and stops him as he is turn¬ 
ing to go out, since Coraxi is the first man he has 
met that day to %uhom he feels he can really speak 
freely). 

Coraxi. Well, Father, is this the Law ? I have followed 
a crowd about all the morning, and they’ve been shouting 
for the Law and Acclo, as meaning free love and free food. 

Huata Mapac. Ah, my son, they say they have risen 
against tyranny; but now we have made ourselves no 
better than the beasts in the fields, who trust blindly that 
their masters will feed them, as it seems now the Law 
must feed us. In the past, at least, we fed ourselves, and, 
if the yoke was heavy on our necks, at least we were still 
men. This new freedom can never be liberty. 

Coraxi .. {He looks Huata straight in the face, almost 
fiercely). What, you talk to me of freedom, Huata? 

I tried to cross the mountains too! 

Huata Mapac. Then it was true. 

Curtain. 

—o— 

ACT III. Scene VII. 

{Across the stage is a steep mountain-slope, with 
rocks and half-fallen trees , lightly sprinkled with 
melting Autumn snow, and below them is a plain 
of virgin snow. Nayk enters , climbing down care¬ 
fully and sounding his way on the rotten boughs, 
and after him comes Dorac). 

Nayk. {Calling upwards) Here, Caril. 

(Carila comes jumping down the slope and lands, in 
a whirl of twigs and snow, with one hand on 
Nayk's shoulder. She runs forward into the 
snow and stands looking out over it. The light 
begins to change from the blue of an Autumn 
night to the gray of an Autumn morning. Others 
come down the slope and forward in groups 
among them Pay a leading two children). 

Dorac. {Calling upwards) Where are you Teri ? 

Teri. {Beyond the slope) Behind 1 

{Enter Teri, leading Tleti, who is helped down the 
slope by half-a-dozen pairs of hands). 
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Tleti. Where’s Carila ? 

Paya. Ahead! {Teri leads him towards Carila, she 
puts back a hand and grasps his wrist, still looking out over 
the snow towards the East). 

Carila. Look! Oh look at it Tleti 1 

Tleti. I cannot. {The light grows). 

Nayk. Oh there, at last—the dawn on the snow! 
{Nayk drops on one knee, and holds out his arms). 

Carila. (Lets fall Tleti's hand, and kneels). Our new 
world 1 

{They all kneel with their arms stretched out, except 
Tleti, who faces to the side, and remains standing 
behind Carila). 

Curtain. 


EPILOGUE. 

The curtain rises on the Two Englishmen and the First 
Native who are in much the same positions as at 
the end of the Prologue. 

1st Native. And so some of the nation crossed the 
mountains, and they were a good race, but not the chosen 
ones of all, and some of the nation lay dead under the 
snow-line, and they were the best of the nation, and some 
of the nation lived on, as they always had, and they were 
a good race enough, but what could they do, with the 
Law broken down as it was ? By and bye, since the Law 
could not and did not feed the new mouths, they rotted 
within, and without they climbed the mountains, and there 
and then they found other lands below their own and no 
shadow of the Law after all on the snow, and they filtered 
away and mixed with the people on the lower slopes of the 
hills. Their blood grew mixed, and soon enough they 
became subjects of the Incas, and then the Spaniards 
came, and those who had worshipped the Law, and now 
worshipped Pachacamac the Sun, had to change again. 
They helped to build the Church of our Lady there, I 
suppose, but what would you have ? My mother’s people 
came from Saunes Bairos; they came with those who 
crossed first, and they clung to their old customs. That is 
how I know the tale I tell you. {Pause). 

2nd Englishman. And where is Saunes Bairos ? 

1st Native. How should I know ? It is a long way 
off. {Pause). 

1st Englishman. {To 2nd Englishman) Well, don’t you 
try and find it anyway. It ’ll be above the mountain-sick¬ 
ness level. {Pause). 

2nd Englishman. There is no record, I suppose, no 
quipus kept, are there ? 

1st Native. No, senor. (Pause). 

2nd Englishman. {Suddenly bursting out) Oh my good¬ 
ness, what a pity! It is simply tragic having all the 
results lost. If one had them it would save generations 
of work. {To Native) I suppose you don’t know anything 
of the scheme of inheritance and what principle it 
followed ? 

is* Englishman. Well, at any rate, it was the result of 
good practical genetics and not your stuff—no acquired 
characteristics there. 

2nd Englishman. Oh, ass! How can you talk about 
my “ stuff,” as you call it ? You don’t know anything 
about it, and you won’t listen when I tell you. You ’ll 
never get beyond finding out how your guinea-pig’s spots 
are inherited, whereas the only thing worth working at is 
how to improve the human race. What we’re after is a 
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Perfect Race, like those chaps that were killed on the 
snow-line. 

i st Englishman. Oh lord ! D’you really believe that 
yarn ? 

2nd Englishman. Yes, fundamentally. And it’ll 
probably happen again if people go in for things like 
the Mental Deficiency bill, which is supposed to be 
charitable, and really succeeds in being grossly unjust to 
the poor. 

is* Englishman. Mercy ! He’s wound up now. 

2nd Englishman. Oh, all right, but really, don’t you 
think a Perfect Race is an ideal worth striving for ? No- 
one realizes what a Perfect Race means. We look on it 
from the point of view of imperfect individuals, so every¬ 
one imagines a Perfect Race either as a simile used in 
metaphysical argument, or else as a mid-Victorian kingdom 
of heaven. But think what it would be really: a race 
whose perfectly beautiful and stable characteristics come 
out in every generation, but modified so much in the 
individual, that he appears entirely original, as the inherit¬ 
ance of originality crystallizes out in him, according to his 
environment. But of course in the present kind of 
environment it is simply hopeless doing much. 

15* Englishman. Oh, there you are again! You 
apparently propose to reform the universe on a basis of 
58 rather apocryphal salamanders, kept by a man with 
long hair in Buda-Pesth. 

2nd Englishman. What about Boas’ head-lengths ? 

15* Englishman. Ever heard of Karl Pearson ? 

2nd Englishman. Yes, never mind; but we do both 
believe the thing to be possible. 

15* Englishman. Well; if your race is to be healthy, 
virtuous and intelligent, and the women good-looking into 
the bargain, there are possibly 2000 men and 60 women in 
the United Kingdom to start it; and the numbers are 
probably falling. 

2nd Englishman. [Turning round, over his shoulder) 
Well, it’s my ideal for all that, and, I believe, your’s too. 

(15* and 2nd Englishmen retire to the back of the 
stage, where they talk, and 2nd Native re-enters 
with a basket). 

2nd Native. [To is* Native) And have you been talking 
to the English Senors all the time ? I have just exchanged 
my skins for some live couys; it certainly does pay better. 


Will the Senors buy any of mine, do you think? I 
suppose they’ve given you a good lot of silver. You 
couldn’t lend me a dollar, could you? 

is* Native. [Who is listening to the two Englishmen, 
who are talking at the back of the stage, and from whom 
are occasionally heard such words as “ acquired charac- 
teristics“water fleas,” “ F 2 ” or “rot”), Yes, if you 
will go away. [He hands 2nd Native money). 

2nd Native. Oh, the blessings of heaven on your head, 
Nunez, though you will not accept them. How much 
have you got ? 

15* Native. The fair price of four couys. 

2nd Native. Is that all ? They are not as rich as the 
Americans, these English. I have heard that some of 
them scarcely know what a dollar is. 

2 nd s .Englishman. [Coming forward) And think what 
it would be for us if one merely had a rule of Eugenics 
within the Empire! It would do more than Preference 
or even Federation. 

is* Englishman. Oh yes, very likely. In the meantime 
what about the more practical side of life—these guinea- 
pigs, for instance. 

is* Native. How will you start your Law, Senor ? 

2nd Native. Will not you buy any of my couys, Senor ? 

2nd Englishman. (^ 4 s is* Englishman goes over and 
examines 2nd Native's couys) With the present rather 
unfortunate democratic system in vogue, it would not be 
very easy to start my laws; however most of the biggest 
scientists are working towards a Perfect Race, even if 
they think they aren’t; and so are most of the philos¬ 
ophers, even if they think it is impossible. We shall have 
our Perfect Race, or the beginnings of it, quite soon now. 

is* Native. So you say, Senor, so you say. [Musingly) 
You are very like the first High Priest of the Law in 
Saunes Bairos ! 

is* Englishman. [Looking up) But if you keep to 
practical work, good honest work, sensible work, and 
don’t fake your results to meet your theories, biology, 
including genetics, is absolutely the science of the future— 
and the present. 

is* Native. It is too like the Law. 

2nd Native. And the Senors have not bought any of 
my couys ! 

Curtain. 
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This Play was first produced, by kind permission of Mr. Lynam, at the Oxford 
Preparatory School, on May 5th and 6th, 1913, under the direction of Mr. L. Gielgud, 
with the following caste. 
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CHARACTERS IN PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE. 


Act III. 


Two Natives. j H; C ‘ auson - 
(W. Hayes. 

Two Englishmen |^•W™ a n ms ' 


CHARACTERS IN THE PLAY. 

Act I. 

Cahu Halpa (a gentleman of Saunes Bairos). 

J. B. S. Haldane. 

Loos, (a nurse). 

The High Priest. 

Huata Mapac (a Priest) 


Three Priests 


Two Novices 


Coto (eldest son of Cahu Halpa) 

An Old Priest (formerly High Priest) 
Tapiro (a Novice, afterwards a Priest) 
Cotya (wife of Cahu Halpa) 

Act II. 


Miss Blockey. 

R. Hartley. 
J. Denniston. 
I P. Hartill. 
■j D. Mackinnon. 
( J. D. Walker. 
J Miss E. Collier. 
I Miss G. Berkeley. 

N. Birley. 
A. Huxley. 
M. Campbell. 
Miss S. Egerton. 


(twin children of 
Cahu Halpa) 


V (Children) 




Carila | 

Coraxi j 
Paya 
Teri 
Tleti 
Macta 
Dogota 
Nayk 
Nala 
Toro 

Huata Mapac 
Acclo 1 

Amita [ (Priests) 

Bayso ) 

A young Priest 
Another Priest 
Cahu Halpa 
Cotya 

The Old Priest 
The High Priest 
Tapiro 

Dancers—Miss Cooke, Miss M. 
Miss J. Collier, Miss M. Campbell, 


J Miss K. Richards. 
( T. Greenidge. 

Miss M. Cooke. 
Miss G. Petersen. 
R. Barton. 
K. Jefferson. 

A. Barton. 
D. Hardman. 
Miss G. Berkeley. 
U. Pentreath. 
J. Denniston. 
f N. T. Huxley. 

1 N. Birley. 

' S. Leeson. 

W. Hayes. 
J. D. Walker. 
J. B. S. Haldane. 
Miss S. Egerton. 
A. Huxley. 
R. Hartley. 
M. Campbell, 
and Miss H. Cooke, 
Miss G. Petersen. 


Coraxi 

C. C. Fairer. 

Carila 

Miss N. M. Haldane. 

Nayk 

G. R. Mitchison. 

Dogota 

D. N. Hossie. 

Huata Mapac 

J. Denniston. 

Amita 

N. Birley. 

Acclo 

N. T. Huxley. 

Bayso 

S. Leeson. 

A young Priest 

W. Hayes. 

Cotya 

Miss S. Egerton. 

Tleti 

H. Robertson. 

Teri 

Miss F. Peterson. 

Cahu Halpa 

J. B. S. Haldane. 

The High Priest 

R. Hartley. 

The Old Priest 

A. Huxley. 

Tapiro 

M. Campbell. 

Captain of the Guard 

Mr. G. C. Vassall. 

Two Priests 

( P. Hartill. 

1 D. Mackinnon. 


P. Leigh Smith. 
H. Pitman. 
Miss Gray. 
G. Boswell. 
A. Egerton. 
H. K. Ward. 
P. Hartill. 
F. Brabant. 
F. Hobson. 
Miss M. Cooke. 
D. Mackinnon. 
Miss I. Collier. 
Miss E. Collier. 
Miss L. Petersen. 
Acclo’s Guard and Perfect Race—D. Fraser, V. Strange, 
H. Smyth, Miss Hayes, and others. 

Music of First Guard’s song—First Guard. 

Piano—Miss Blockey. 

Stage Manager—Mr. L. Gielgud. 

General Managers—Miss M. Fraser Tytler 
and Mr. J. Denniston. 


Tioto 

Dorac 

Vallli 

First guard of the snow-line 
Yupayo (a guard) 

Another guard 

Men in the crowd 

A woman in the crowd 

Macta 

Paya 

Two girls 


Note. —Owing to illness Mr. Campbell was unable to act, 
and Mr. Brabant took the part of Tapiro. Mr. 
Walker also, at the last moment, took the part of 
Tioto. 


The Author wishes to thank all her caste very heartily for their splendid interpretation of the play ; and more 
especially the stage-manager and general managers , without whom not even the absolute genius of some of the 
actors could have evolved order out of chaos. 

She also wishes to thank the composers of the three songs, and Mrs. Philip Percival, who arranged the dance. 
And lastly the Skipper , who not only lent her the stage and the hall , but also trained many of the actors , in the 
school plays, between 1899 and 1913. 
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4 th Row :—Miss H. Cooke, A. Barker, Miss M. Cooke, R. Barton, Hon. C. C. Farrer, J. D. Walker, T. Greemdge, Miss G. Peter¬ 
sen, Miss G. Berkeley, K. Jefferson, U. Pentreath. 




















CHILDREN’S SONG: Music by A. L. Pedder. 
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WHO EATETH THE SNOW. 
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